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PREFACE 

Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of 
interest, though varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered 
the industrial field over a century ago. Today this interest has shifted 
from prevention of exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal 
and opportunities for a fuller life to labour. The growing realisation 
of this approach to problems of labour in India, in the context of 
present-day planned economic development of the country, is provided 
a sound base by the Surveys that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working 
and living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour 
Investigation Committee appointed by the Government of "^ndia in 
1944. The years that followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the 
set-up of the country, its basic policies and national objectives. As 
a result, the long-term strategy for economic and industrial advance 
recognises the well-being of the working class as an essential factor 
in the overall stability and progress of the country. The adoption of 
this policy, in the changed circumstances of the country, has brought 
about a new awakening in the ranks of labour and afforded them much 
relief in various directions through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess, the impact of these measures on the industrial 
labour and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a com- 
prehensive Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the 
Second Five Year Plan and its execution was entrasted to the Labour 
Bureau. The Survev was conducted according to a phased programme 
in 46 industries*. This report presents data regarding factories manu- 
facturing Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains, etc. covered under 
the Scheme during 1960-61- 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investiga- 
tions in the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. 
It has also cei’tain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes 
data separately for large and small establishments in various indus- 
tries, makes a limited study of labour cost in relation to the benefits 
and amenities that the workers now enjoy, seeks to fill the gap in the 
statistics of labour turnover and absenteeism in the factory indust- 
ries and provides first-hand information on certain important aspects 
of labour-management relations. Attempt has also been made to col- 
lect and interpret data on certain conventional items in a more 
meaningful way. In the presentation of the data, the effort has been 
to reduce the information into quantitative terms so as to serve as a 
bench-mark for purpose of evaluation of changes at a future date. 
Recourse to general description has been resorted to only where the 
other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude it was but natural that manv prob- 
lems had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of 
these flowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence 

* Names of these industries are given in the Preface (p. iii) of the lleport on Survey of 
Labour conditions on Silk Factories in India. 
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or improper maintenance of records in many establishments. In many 
cases, the field staff had almost to build up the required statistics from 
various sources. This naturally imposed a heavy demand on the mana- 
gements and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their whole- 
hearted co-operation. The co-operation and valuable assistance receiv- 
ed from associations of employers and workers, Labour Commissioners 
as well as Chief Inspectors of Factories and other officials of State 
Labour Departments is also gratefully acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organi- 
sation and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest 
in the Survey and rendering technical advice on various matters is 
indeed great. I am also thankful to the Employment Division of the 
Planning Commission for examining the schedule and instructions and 
offering useful suggestions. I am equally grateful to the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, U.S.A., Social Surveys Division, Ministry of Labour 
and Social Service, U. K., Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Canada and Lafbour Statistics and Research Division, 
Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice was sought on several tech- 
nical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bring- 
ing out the reports on individual industries was ably borne by Shri 
B. N. Srivastava, Deputy Director, whose experience and application 
came into full play in this assignment. On various statistical problems 
arising out of the survey, the requisite technical advice was provided 
to him by other officers at Headquarters. In the drafting of this report 
also, he received valuable assistance from Shri Mahesh Chandra, In- 
vestigator Grade I. Sarvashri S. P. Gupta and A. K. Minocha, Com- 
puters assisted in computation of data. The field investigations were 
carried out by Sarvashri R. C. Malhotra, K. C. Sharma, S. Roy, H. G 
Tehri, Prem Chand Agrawal, N. K. Basu, S. S. Kaul, R. K. Kapoor, 
R. L. Bembey, N. D. Puri, R. K. Pillai, Kirpal Singh and A. S. Joseph 
under the supervision of Sarvashri Harbans Singh, R. N. Mukherjee, 
H. K. Gogna, G. B. Singh and H. G. Gupta. To these all my thanks are 
due. 

The views expressed in this report are not those of the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment, Government of India. 


K. C. SEAL 
J)irector 

Labour Bureau, Simla 
Dated the 21th August, 1964 



Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

1.1. Origin and Growth of the Industry — 

Little is known about the inception of the Bolts, Nuts, Nails, 
Springs, Chains, etc., Industry in India. However, it is known to be an 
old Industry and its growth and development has generally been 
associated with the expansion of railways and structural engineering 
industries*. The development of the Industry was particularly notice- 
able during the period of the first two Five Year Plans. Returns re- 
ceived under the Factories Act, 1948 show that in 1951 there were 
only 123 registered Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains factories in 
the country employing 7,041 workers. By 1961, i.e., the end of the 
Second Five Year Plan, the number of factories increased to 354 and 
employment strength to 16,402. Thus during the period of two plans 
the number of factories recorded a rise of nearly 188 per cent, and 
employment rose by 133 per cent. 

1.2. Structure and Location of the Industry — 

The Industry is confined to the private sector and comprises large 
as well as small-scale factories, scattered almost throughout the coun- 
try. The following Statement shows the distribution of Bolts, Nuts, 
Nails, Springs and Chains factories in various States during 1959 and 
1961 and the number of workers employed therein. The information has 
been compiled from the returns received under the Factories Act from 
each State. 

STATEnVIENT 1.1 


State-wise Distribution of Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs, Chains, etc. 
Factories and Workers Employed therein, During i959 and 1961. 


State 

Number of factories 

A- ^ 

Average daily 
employment 

1959 

1961 ’ 

1959 

1961 

(*•) 

(u) 

(m) 

(iv) 

(V) 

1 . Aiidhra Pradesh 

3 

6 

23 

109 


(1-1) 

(1-7) 

(0-2) 

(0-7) 

2. Assam 

2 

2 

48 

35 


(0-8) 

(0-6) 

(0-4) 

(0-2) 

3. Bihar 

9 

23 

164 

320 


(3-6) 

(«-6) 

(1-2) 

(2 0) 

Oelhi •• •• •• •• 

16 

21 

463 

508 


(6-2) 

(.'5-9) 

(3-4) 

(31) 

5m Oujarat •• •• •• •• 

♦ 

18 

— 

274 



(61) 


(1-7) 

G« lEl^erala •• •• •• 

1 

2 

3 

9 


(0.4) 

(0-6) 

(0.0) 

(00) 

7. Maharashtra 

72 

63 

2,201 

2,787 


(27-8) 

(17-8) 

(16 2) 

(170) 

t BJngineering News, March 19G1, p. 692, 
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Statement 1.1 — contd. 


(i) 



(»■») 

(m) 

{iv) 

(v) 

8. Madras 



13 

19 

363 

540 




(5-0) 

(5-4) 

(2-t>) 

(3-3) 

9. Orissa 

• • • • 


1 

1 

32 

28 




(0-4) 

(0-3) 

(0-2) 

(0-2) 

10. Punjab 



.51 

81 

1,972 

2,153 




(19-7) 

(22*9) 

(140) 

(131) 

11. Rajasthan .. 

. . 


— 

1 

— 

27 





(0-3) 


(0-2) 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

. ■ . . 


7 

14 

99 

2G(> 




(2-7) 

(3-9) 

(0-7) 

(1-0) 

13. West Bengal 

. • . . 


84 

103 

8,203 

9,340 




(32-4) 

(29-1) 

(60-6) 

(50-9) 


Total 



364 

13,501 

10,402 




(1000) 

(100-0) 

(100-0) 

(100-0) 


Source : -Factories Act Returns for tho years’ 11)59 and 1901. 
Note— Figures shown in brackets are iiercenlages. 

The stale did in.t exist in 1959. 


It would appear from the figures given above that in 1961 the bulk 
of the registered factories were located in West Bengal. The other 
States in the order, where a fair number of factories were located were 
Punjab, Maharashtra, Bihar, Delhi, Madras, Gujarat and Uttar Pra- 
desh. From the point of view of employment also West Bengal occu- 
pied the leading position accounting for nearly 57 per cent, of the total 
workers in the Industry. Maharashtra State was second in the order. 
In this State, though the number of factories in 1961 was far less than 
in Punjab, the number of persons employed was little higher. The 
other important State from the point of view of number of workers 
employed was Punjab. 

1.3. Genesis of the Survey — 

The first comprehensive Survey into the conditions of labour in 
various industries in India was conducted by the Royal Commission 
on Labour during 1929 — 31. On the basis of its report and findings 
various ameliorative measures were adopted by the Government in 
the labour field. After a lapse of a little over a decade, i.e., in 1944, 
the Government of India appointed another Committee, viz., the 
Labour Investigation Committee, to enquire into the conditions of 
labour in all important industries. The Committee conducted detailed 
investigations in 38 industries during 1944-45 and, besides a main 
report, submitted detailed reports on conditions of labour in each 
industry surveyed by it. The years which followed witnessed many 
changes of far reaching significance. For instance many laws were 
passed to improve working and living conditions and several schemes 
were enforced for promoting welfare and social security of workers. 
The setting up of the adjudication machinery also led to improvement 
in conditions of work and wages in various industries. The most signifi- 
cant change was the attainment of Independence by the country in 
1947, which gave a new status to the working class. With a view to 



evaluating and assessing the effects of the various measures adopted, 
the Ministry of Labour and Employment as well as the Planning Com- 
mission considered it necessary that a comprehensive Survey of Labour 
Conditions in various industries should be conducted. Such a Survey, 
it was felt, would help in obtaining a precise picture of the existing 
conditions and pi oblems of labour and to help Government in deciding 
the future course of action. Consequently, a Scheme for the conduct of 
a Survey of Labour Conditions was included in the Second Five Year 
Plan and the Labour Bureau was entrusted with its execution. At the 
time, the Labour Investigation Committee conducted the enquiry 
Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains Industry was still in its in- 
fancy and was not important from the point of view of employ- 
ment. It was perhaps for this reason that the Committee did not cover 
this industry. However, since now it has developed significantly and 
employs over 16,000 workers* it Vv^as considered desirable to include it 
in the scope of the present Survey. 

1.4. Scope and Design — 

A note appendodt to the report gives details relating to the sample 
design and method of estimation adopted. In the absence of a com- 
plete list of all Bolts, Nuts. Nails, Springs and Chains factoi’ies in the 
country, the scope of the Survey was restricted to establishments 
registered under the Factories Act. 1948. Since the past experience 
had shown that wide variations existed in conditions of work, stan- 
dards of welfare, amenities, etc., in the units of different size groups 
in each industry, it was felt that it would be useful to have separate 
data for units of different sizes. It was, therefore, decided that for pur- 
poses of the Survey, Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains factories 
should be divided into two size groups — large and small. For classify- 
ing units into large and small size the stratification point used for the 
Wage Census conducted by the Bureau in 1958-.59 was used. The point 
u.sed for the Wage Census was arrived at on the basis of a study of 
optimum allocation and was close to the average employment. On this 
basis all factories employing 50 or more workers were treated as largo 
establishments and the rest as small. 

As regards the sample size, 25 per cent, of the large units were 
considered to be adequate to yield reliable results. However, in the 
course of the Wage Census conducted by the Bureau it was noticed 
that a large number of samples could not be canvassed either be- 
cause of their changing the line of production or because some of 
them went out of business before they could be canvassed. In order 
to safeguard against the possible shrinkage of the sample size due to 
the above mentioned contingencies, the sample size was suitably en- 
larged in the light of the Wage Census experience and on the basis of 
a study of closures for the past few years as revealed bv the annual 
list of registered Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains factories. The 
sampling fraction ultimately adopted was 33.3 per cent, for the large 
factories. In case of small factories it was 20 per cent. 

The Statement on the next page shows the number of Bolts. Nuts. 
Nails, Springs and Chains factories together with the number of 
workers employed therein (a) in the frame, (b) in the sample, and (c) 
samples actually covered. 

* As per 19()l roturns rt'ceivcfl nn<ler the Factories Ai t, 

t Appendix. 
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Statement 1.2 

Number of Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs, Chains, etc.. Factories and Per- 
sons Employed Therein as in the Frame and as Actually Covered. 


Ill the frame In the sample In the sample 

( 3 '’eiir selected ultimately covered 

as * 4 i veil in ItJoS 
frame 


Size i ^ ^ t \ ( ^ k 



Xumlxir 

of 

fafjtoriea 

Number 

of 

workers 

employed 

Number 

of 

factories 

Number 

of 

w orU(*r.s 
(Muplo^'cd 

Number 

of 

rectories 

Number 

of 

v\ orkers 
employed 

(») 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

(ic) 

(r) 

(/-■) 

('•»') 

(a) Large Factories 

3:5 

8,8(kl- 

1 1 

(33-3) 

1,241 

1 1 

(33-3) 

1.241 

(l4-(>) 

(h) Small Factories 

185 

3.727 

37 

(20. 0) 

rt'tS 
(IS- 7) 

31 

{ltt-8) 

<>12 

All Factories 

218 

12,519 

48 

(22-0) 

1,939 

(15-4) 

42 

(19-3) 

1,853 
(14 7) 


Note — Fi^^ures shown in brackets are percent i^es to rosi)ectivo toUils in cols. (//) and (Hi). 

It may be seen from the figures given in the Statement that the 
Survey finally covered 19.3 per cent, of factories and 14.7 per cent, of 
the workers employed therein. Since only those factories came in the 
sample as featured in the frame and as it was not possible to take ac- 
count of new factories which came into being during the period of the 
Survey, the information given in this report should be treated to relate 
to conditions in the factories which were in existence during the 
period to which the frame related (i.e., 1958) and which continued to 
exist at the time of the Survey. 

The data for the Survey were collected by the Bureau’s field staff 
by personal visits to the sampled establishments. With a view to test- 
ing the schedule* and instructions prepared for the Survey as also to 
impart training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry was conducted in 
September, 1959. On the basis of the experience gained, the schedule 
and instructions were suitably revised. The main field enquiry was 
launched late in December, 1959 in this industry and the Survey was 
completed in June, 1961. Hence, the information collected, except 
where specifically mentioned, should be treated to relate to this period. 

* The Schedule used for the Survey has been given ns Appendix IT in the Report on Survey 
of Labour Conditions in Silk Factories in India. 



Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

2.1. Composition of the Working Force — 

In the course of the Survey, data were collected on several as- 
pects of the composition of the working force in the Industry. These 
related to distribution of workers according to (a) broad occupational 
groups, (b) men, women and children, (c) time-rate or piece-rate 
method of payment, (d) employment status, and (e) length of service. 
The findings are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

2.2. Distribution by Broad Occupational Groups — 

With a view to ensuring comparability of statistics collected from 
different sampled establishments, data pertaining to composition of 
the working force Were collected for a fixed date, i.e., 31st December, 
1959. The results of the Survey show that on this date the estimated 
total number of workers employed in the Industry, as a whole, was 
14,715. The following statement shows the distribution of these wor- 
kers by broad occupational groups viz., (a) Professional, Technical 
and Related Personnel, (b) Administrative, Executive and Manage- 
rial Personnel, (c) Clerical and Related Personnel (including supervi- 
sory), (d) Production and Related Workers (including supervisory) 
and (e) Watch and Wai'd and Other Services. The definitions used for 
the Survey were the same as contained in the I.L.O. “International 
Standard Classification of Occupations”. 

Statement 2.01 


Estimated Distribution of Workers* by Broad Occupational Groups — 

December, 1959. 


Pix>fe.ssioiial, 

Size Total Technical 

and 

Delated 

Personnel 

Administ ra t i vo , 
Executive 
and 

Managerial 

Personnel 

Clerical and 

Delated 

Personnel 

(ineliiding 

Supervisory) 

Production 

and 

Delated 
Personnel 
(including 
Sufier visor v) 

Watch and 
Ward and 
Other 
Services 

(»•) 

(ii) (in) 

(iv) 

■ (t’) 

(Vi) 

(vii) 

{a) Largo Factories 

10,720 00 

sr> 

49.'> 

9, .548 

502 


(0-9) 

(0-8) 

(4-6) 

(89-0) 

(4-7) 

(h) Small Factories 

3,086 31 

94 

204 

3,541 

116 


(0-8) 

(2-4) 

(.5-1) 

(88-8) 

(2-9) 

All Factories 

14,715 180 

179 

699 

18,089 

618 


(0-9) 

(1-2) 

(4-7) 

(89 0) 

(4-2) 


Note ; — The figurcB shown in brackets are percentages to col.-(n). 

♦ Data relate to both “Covered’* and ‘Not Covered** under the Factories Act, 


5 
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The above statistics show that the working force in the Bolts, 
Nuts, Nails, and Springs factories predominantly comprises of ‘Produc- 
tion and Related Workers’, constituting nearly 89 per cent, of the total. 
Clerical and Related Personnel formed the next important group 
and accounted for nearly 5 per cent, of the total followed by ‘Watch 
and Ward and Other Services’, ‘Administrative, Executive and 
Managerial Personnel’ and ‘Professional, Technical and Related 
Personnel’. With the exception of ‘Administrative, Executive and 
Managerial’ and ‘Clerical and Related Personnel’, the percentage of 
workers of other categories was higher in large factories as compar- 
ed to small ones. 

The figure 14,715 mentioned above includes persons deemed to 
be workers and hence covered under the Factories Act, 1948 and also 
those who were not considered to ‘’oe workers for purposes of the Act. 
It is estimated that in the Industry, as a whole, only 509 persons were 
not considered to be coming within the purview of the definition of 
“Worker” as contained in the Act. Of these, 19 per cent, wore ‘Ad- 
ministrative. Executive and Managerial Personnel’, 8 per cent, were 
‘Professional, Technical and Related personnel’, 39 per cent. ‘Cleri- 
cal and Related Personnel’ and the rest belonged to the group ‘Watch 
and Ward and Other Services’. Only production workers in all fac- 
tories were invariably considered to be covered under the Factories 
Act. In the case of other groups the practice varied. The following 
Statement gives details in regard to persons in various groups who 
were found to be covered under the Factories Act, 1948, as on 31st 
December, 1959. 

Statement 2.02 

Estimated Percentage of Employees Covered Under the Factories 

Act — December, 1959. 


Size 

Kst imal ed 
number of 
employees 
covered as 
well as not 
coveretl 

Peroeiita^ije eoveretl iimler ibe Factories A<*t 





Professional, 
'^feehnical an<l 
Related 
Personnel 

Administrative, 

Executive 

and 

Manti serial 
Personnel 

Product ion 
nnd Related 
Workers 

Clei'ical and 
Rela (ed 

W< trkera 

A\’afcli and 
Ward ar.d 
Other 
Sei’N' ice.s 

(*■) 

(/j) 

(m) 

(iv) 

(f) 

(y'i) 



(a) Jiir;^e Factories 

10,729 

85-9 

58-8 

moo 

74-3 

73 ■ 3 

{h) Small Factories 

3,980 

161 

330 

i<X)o 

64-2 

6S- 1 

All Factories 

14,715 

69-2 

45 3 

lOO 0 

71 4 

72 8 


2.3. Employment of Women and Children — 

The Statement given on next page shows the relative employment 
strength of men, women and children in the Industry. 
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Statement 2.03 

Estimated Proportion of Men, Women and Children in the Working 

Force — December, 1959. 


Kstiiiiated number of W(»rkerB employed 


vSize f — 

— 

^ 


Total 


Men 

Women 

(Jhildreii 


(i) 

{ii) 

(iii) 

(lu) 

(v) 

{a) Largo FiicU*rios 

10,567 

127 

35 

10,729 


(OH- 5) 

(1-2) 

(0-3) 


{b) Sill * 11 F.u*t ories 

rbOOH 

73 


3,986 


(1)8- I) 

(1-8) 

((>• 1) 


All Factories . . 

14,475 

200 

40 

14,715 


(98-4) 

(1-4) 

(0-2) 


Note 'Tlio figures shown in braelve.‘ts an 

j perreni 

lages to col. (v). 




Like other engineering industries in the country, the working 
force in the Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs, Chains Industry also consist- 
ed predominantly of men workers, constituting 98 per cent, of the 
total labour force in the country. Women and children formed a negli- 
gible proportion of the total working force. Most of the women wor- 
kers in the Industry (i.e., 90 per cent.) were ‘Production and Related 
Workers’ and the rest belonged to ‘Clerical and Related Personnel’ 
group. Women engaged as production workers were employed on light 
and odd jobs such as loading and unloading of goods, cleaning of work 
places, separation of screws, assembling of electrical accessories, etc. 
Women falling in the group of ‘Clerical and Related Personnel’ were 
either clerks or working as stenographers. 

Children employed in the Industry were all engaged only on pro- 
duction processes like packing of finished goods or as helper to car- 
penters. 

No specific reasons were given by the managements for employ- 
ing women and child labour. The only reason given by some of them 
was that they found women and children quite suitable for light 
jobs. 

2.4. Time-rated and Piece-rated Workers — 

Both the systems of payment, viz., piece as well as time rates, 
were prevalent in the Industry, but the proportion of time-rated 
woi'kers to the total number of workers was quite high accounting 
for as much as 93.7 per cent. Statement 2.04 on the next page gives the 
details. 

2.5. Contract Labour — 

The system of employing contract labour was almost non-exis- 
tent in the Industry. Such workers were found to be employed in 
only one of the large factories covered during the Survey and their 
number was almost negligible. The following Statement gives details 
regarding employment of contract labour. Wherever contract labour 
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Statement 2.04 

Estimated Proportion of Time^rated and Piece-rated Production Work- 
ers in Bolts, Nuts, ISlails, Springs and Chains Industry — December, 
1959. 


Size 






Time -rated 

Piece-rated 

(0 






(it) 

(Hi) 

(a) Large Factories 

, , 

, , 

, , 

. . 

. , 

93*7 

6*3 

(h) Small Factories 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

93*8 

6*2 

All Factories 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 


93 7 

6 3 


was employed they were attending to loading and unloading and con- 
struction work. The main reason adduced by the managements for 
employing contract labour was that they found it economical. It was 
also stated that some of the items of work were so irregular an'd 
casual that only contract labour could be utilised for them. 

Statement 2.05 


Estimated Volume and Extent of Contract Labour iri Bolts, Nuts, 
Nails, Springs and Chains Industry — December, 1959. 


Numoor 

Size of factories* 

Estimated 
percentage 
of factories 
employing 
contract 
labour 

Estimated number of 
persons in the Industry 

. 

Estimated 
total number 
of workers 
employed 
through 
contractors 

Percentage of 
workers 
employed 
through 
contractors 
to total 
employed 



f 

Covered as 
well as not 
covered 
under the 
Factories 
Act 

Covered 
under the 
Factories 
Act 

(0 

(il) 

(iii) 

(ir) 

O’) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(a) Large Factories 

32 

9*4 

10,729 

10,419 

90 

0-9 

(b) Small Factories 

159 

— 

3,986 

3,787 

— 

— 

AH Factories 

191 

16 

14,715 

14,206 

99 

0 7 


*This number does net fully with the numlxir of fuetories during 1961 given in Statement 
1*1. The difference is due to the fact that only those factories which continued to exist till the 
time of the Survey were coverca. 


2.6. Employment Status — 

In the course of the Survey information was also collected re- 
garding employment status of production workers employed directly 
by the managements and covered under the Factories Act. The in- 
formation collected is presented in the Statement 2.06. Classification 
of workers into permanent, temporary, etc., is regulated by the 
Standing Orders framed under the Industrial Employment (Stand- 
ing Orders) Act, 1946. But the above Act iapplies only to those estab- 
lishments which employ a certain minimum number of workers. 
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Since many of the units in the Industry were small, they had no 
Standing Orders. Therefore, in those units, where there were no 
Standing Orders, reliance had to be placed on the version of the 
managements for the classification of workers. 

Statement 2.06 

Estimated Distribution of Production Workers Employed Directly by 
Employment Status — December, 1959. 


Estimated 


Size 

number of 
production 
workers 

Permanent 

Proba- 

tioners 

Tempo- 

rary 

Badli (.JasuaJ Appren- 
tices 

Others 

(0 

(li) 

{Hi) 

(iv) 

(«) 

(rt) {vii) 

(viii) 

{ix) 

(a) Large Factories 

9,4i0 

7,326 

— 

1,550 

— 552 

21 

— 



(77 0) 


(16-4) 

(5*9) 

(0-2) 


{h) Small Factories 

3, .541 

2,372 

31 

1,007 

— — 

68 

73 



(67-0) 

(0-9) 

(28-4) 


(1-6) 

(21) 

All Factories 

12,990 

9,698 

81 

2,657 

— 552 

79 

73 



(74-7) 

(0-2) 

(19-7) 

(4.2) 

(0-6) 

(0.6) 


Note — F igures in brackets arc percentages to col. (ii). 

It will be seen that taking the Industry as a whole, 75 per cent, 
of the production workers were permanent and the rest were non- 
permanent, i.e., belonged to such categories as ‘Temporary’, ‘Casual’, 
‘Apprentices’, etc. There was no system of employing badli workers 
in the Industry. The percentage of permanent workers was higher 
(78 per cent.) in large factories as compared to small factories (67 
per cent.), and reverse was the case in respect of temporary workers. 
Casual workers were found to be employed only in large factories. 

2.7. Length of Service — 

Data relating to the length of service of production and related 
workers (including supervisory personnel) employed directly by the 
managements and covered under the Factories Act were obtained 
and are presented in the Statement 2.07. Under the Factories Act em- 
ployers are required to maintain a leave register showing the date of 
appointment of each employee. However, it was found that very few 
factories maintained such registers and even those who maintained 
them did not record the date of appointment. In such cases other 
sources, e.g., the records maintained in connection with the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Corfwration Scheme, were utilised but where 
none of the source was available, reliance had to be placed on the 
management and the information was recorded as given by them. 
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Statement 2.07 

Estimated Distribution of Production Workers Employed Directly 
According to Length of Service — December, 1959. 

Kst iiuiitetl Pert*eiitiigo of worUors Avil h n sorvirc* of 

nil 111 her of 


(0 

Hi) 

bii) 

(ir) 

(v) 

(j,i) 

(a) L irgc Eacturies 

9,44 a 

31-3 

42 S 

17-0 

8-9 

(/>) Stiiall FactoriLS 

3,54 1 


.33*2 

0-5 

40 

All Factories 

12,990 

38* 1 

40-2 

141 

7 6 


Nearly 38 per cent, of the production workers in the Industry 
were found to have put in less than one year's service, 40 per cent, 
one yeiir or more but less than five years, 14 per cent, five years or 
more but less than 10 years’ service and the rest had put in a service 
of 10 or more years. The proportion of workers having put in longer 
service was higher in large factories. In small establishments, a 
majority of workers were found to have less than one year’s service 
to their credit. The main reason for higher proportion of workers 
with shorter lengtii of service in small factories seem to be lower 
rates of wages and tlie absence of other facilities. The managements 
generally stated that as soon as workers found more attractive terms 
in other factories they quitted their jobs. Another factor responsible 
for such a situation was that many establishments came into exis- 
tence only during a few years preceding the Survey. 

2.8. Absenteeism — 

The following Statement shows the absenteeism rate in the In- 
dustry duiing the year 1959. Statistics collected relate only to pro- 
duction workers employed directly, excluding hadli and casual em- 
ployees. 

Statement 2.08 


Estimated Abseyiteeism Rate"^ in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains 

Industry during 1959. 


Mon til 




1 jarge 
Factories 

Small 

Fai-jtories 

All 

Factories 

('■) 




(ii) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

January 


.. 


10 

7-3 

9-6 

February 




no 

100 

10-7 

Marc-h 




12 0 

12-3 

12 1 

A])ril 




12' 7 

11-9 

12 5 

Mav 




14-S 

12-9 

14 3 

*Tunn 




140 

12-3 

13 5 

July 




12-4 

1 10 

12 2 

August 




1 I o 

1 1 -0 

11 0 

Sn])t ember 




11-9 

120 

11 9 

October 




14-2 

10*5 

13 1 

Xnvomlier 




12*8 

iO(^ 

12 2 

T>ocomT»er 




11-4 

11-9 

11-5 



Av(iage 1959 


12-4 

11-2 

12 1 


* In percontagos. 
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The absenteeism rate ranged from 9.6 to 14.3 per cent., the lowest 
being in the month of January, 1959 and the highest in May, 1959. 
The average for the year 1959 was 12.1 per cent. Generally manage- 
ments did not keep any record of absences by causes and hence no 
statistics could be cr)llected concerning them. However, an attempt 
was made to ascertain causes of high absences during anv particular 
month. It was found that absenteeism rate increased during sum- 
mer months and rainy season. It was also higher during festivals or 
months in which marriages as a custom are performed. Except in the 
months of March, September and December. 195.0, the rate of absen- 
teeism was higher in large factories as compared to smaller ones. 

2.9. Labour Turnover — 

Data relating to labour tuinover was collected for the whole year 
1959, in respect of production workers (excluding unpaid apprentices 
and casual workers) employed directly by the managements. The 
results obtained i*ogarding accession and separation rates are given 
in the following Statement. 

Statement 2.09 

Estimated Accession and Separation Rates""’ in Bolts, Nnts, Nails, 
Spring and Chains Industry — During 1959. 


Ar*tPssi()fi gate Soparatiori irUe 



F.ieloriej- 

Small 

Fa.fturiea 

All 

Factories 

1 . , 

La'yr 
Faft < >ri( s 

Small 

FilCtnrit'S 

All 

Factories 

(0 

(ii) 

'ifl) 

(ir) 

('•) 

U-i) 

(vii) 

Jfi n iin r}" 

I’-S 

1 1 L’ 

5 2 

1-4 

5-8 

2 7 

February 

0*0 

7-7 

6 9 

1-8 

5-2 

2 8 

Mirtli 

0 . s 

on 

3 2 

2- 1 

10-4 

4-5 

April 

4- I 

0-8 

5 7 

3-3 

10-0 

7 0 

May 

7-:? 

17-7 

10 1 

2*4 

18-1 

5 4 

.luiie 

i 

17-0 

7 0 


11-8 

6 9 

.tnly 

4- 1 

tL»-7 

6 5 

2-4 

17-7 

6 7 

Aiii^usl 

S3 

148 

6 5 

4- 1 

0*7 

5*7 

Seuleriitior 


111 

5 3 

8 0 

10-8 

5 7 

(^ftober 

7 * .“> 

or» 

8 1 

2 3 

10-2 

4 6 

Xttvpuibf'r 

o . j 

ir>o 

6 2 

.8 0 

1 1- 1 

6 8 

r)eroiulK‘r 

1 - S 

111 

4-5 

2 - 3 

12-0 

6-S 

AverajT^e 

3 

12 n 

6 3 

2*9 

11 0 

5 4 


* In porcen t.T-gea. 

The averatje monthly accession and separation rates in the In- 
dustry were 6.3 per cent, and 5.4 per cent., respectively, during the 
year 1959. As between different months the rate ranged from 3.2 to 
10.1 per cent, in the case of accessions and between 2.7 and 7 per cent. 
L/B(N)8tT)otLB— 3 
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in the case of separations. Rate of labour turnover was quite high in 
small factories pointing the instability of labour force in these fac- 
tories. The accession rate in both groups of factories (i.e., large and 
small) was higher as compared to separation rate during the year, 
indicating the expansion of the working force during 1959. 

An effort was made in the course of the Survey to collect separa- 
tions by causes. However, it was found that the records maintained 
by the managements were not very satisfactory. Hence, reliance had 
to be placed on the information furnished by the managements. The 
information collected is given in the following Statement. 

Statement 2.10 

Showing the Estimated Percentage of Separations by Causes in Bolts, 
Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains Industry — During, 1959. 


Causes All Factories 

(Percentages) 

Hi) 

l)‘3charge or Di.smissal.s .. .. .. .. .. .. 21*0 

Quits'*' .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 78*5 

Retirornont, Death, etc. ,, ,, .. .. .. 0*2 

Others .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0-2 


It would be seen from the above Statement that about 79 per cent, 
of separations were on account of workers quitting their jobs and 21 
per cent, due to discharge or dismissals. The percentage of separations 
on account of retirement or death, etc., was quite nisignificant. 

2.10. System of Recruitment — 

An almost universal practice in the factories was to recruit wor- 
kers directly at the factory gate. Only in a very few small factories it 
was found that either the clerical staff or some technical persons 
were being recruited through advertisement or by the proprietors 
from outside. Such factories constituted a negligible proportion of all 
factories in the Industry. None of the managements stated that they 
were utilising the services of employment exchanges. 

2.11. Regulation of Employment of Casual Labour — 

The system of employment of badli workers was not in vogue 
in any of the units in the Industry, but casual labour was engaged in 
.some of the units. In those units also there was no regular system as 
such to systematise or regulate the employment of casual labour. In 
one of the small factories, casual labour was engaged but off the 
record. 


♦ “Quits aro termination of ompJoymontsiDitiuted by employees berause of acceptance of 
jobs oisoT^hero, dissatisfaction, marriage, maternity, ill liealth, unauthorised absence, etc.”. 
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2.12. Training and Apprenticeship — 

The system of providing training to workers was prevalent in 
nearly 8.4 per cent, of the Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains facto- 
ries in the country. The proportion of large factories providing train- 
ing facilities was as high as 18.7 per cent, as against 6-3 per cent, of 
small ones. Of the units, which reported training and apprenticeship 
schemes, everywhere training facilities were on an ad hoc basis. The 
most common occupations or jobs for which training was being im- 
parted were Fitting, Turning, Milling, Shaperman, Pressman and 
Carpentary. 

Opportunities for receiving training were open to general pub- 
lic. However, the managements of all large factories stated that they 
gave preference to persons who had already received training at 
some Government Institute. Nearly half of the small factories pro- 
viding training facilities stated that they considered persons recom- 
mended by their employees at the time of selecting trainees. 

None of the factories had fixed the period of training. However 
in general practice it was found that it ranged from 3 to 6 months 
in the case of small factories and 3 to 4 years in the case of large 
establishments depending upon the job or occupation. With the 
exception of half of the small factories, everywhere trainees were 
given some remuneration or allowance during the period of their 
training. Of the large factories providing training facilities, half were 
paying an allowance of Rs. 30 per month during the period of training, 
while the rest paid Rs. 35 per month during the first year of training 
and Rs. 2.88 per day thereafter. The trainees in small factories were 
being paid Rs. 1.50 per day for the first month, Rs. 2-00 per day for the 
second month and Rs. 2.31 per day for the last month of the training. 
Nowhere in the Industry any written contract existed between 
apprentices and managements. However, half of the small factories 
imparting training reported that they entered into a verbal contract 
with trainees. It was noticed that only these small factories 
guaranteed employment to trainees after successful completion of the 
training course. None of the factories imparting training had made 
arrangements for theoretical courses. 



Chapter III 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

3.1. "Wage Revisions and Minimum Rates of Wages — 

Information collected in the course of the Survey shows that 
there has been! no standardisation of wage-rates, etc., in the Industry 
on a country-wide basis. The wage structure in different factories 
was therefore found to be the result of either individual or collective 
bargaining between workers and employers or based on settle- 
ments reached between the two parties in the course of eonciliation 
proceedings or adjudication awards, etc. Information collected in 
respect of number of wage revisions affecting majority of workers 
in the sampled establishments since 1956 shows that only in about 6 
per cent, of the factories there were wage revisions. Significantly 
enouffh wage revisions were found to have taken place only in large 
establishments. Of the factories where there were wage revisions, 
in 72.7 per cent, wages had been revised only once and in the rest 
twice only. An analysis of the methods used for the revision of 
wages shows that 40 per cent, of the revisions were effected by 
mutual agreement between employei’s and -workers’ representatives 
and 20 per cent, were the result of voluntary decisions of manage- 
ments. The rest were equally the results oC conciliation and execu- 
tive orders. 

In the absence of any standardisation of wages it was but 
natural that rates of wages, etc., were found to be differing not 
from centre to centre but also from one factory to another in the 
same centre. Since the Bureau had already conducted an Occupa- 
tional Wage Survey, no attempt was made to collect data for indivi- 
dual occunations but information was collected regarding rates of 
wages of lowest-paid workers in each sampled factory. The statistics 
show that the total sum paid as basic wages and dearness allowance 
to lowest-paid workers varied from Re. 0.50 to Rs. 2.88 per day 
in the case of men and from Re. 1 to Rs. 2.25 in the case of women. 
The variation was largely due to differences in geographical location 
of sampled factories. No instance of any discrimination between men 
and women in matters of payment was noticed in any factory and 
both were being paid equal nay if engaged on identical work. 
Usually lowest-paid men and women workers were emploved as 
Mnyf^nnr<! or helpers. Tn a few factories they comprised such per- 
sons as Pressmen, Machine Operators. Threaders and Turners. Child- 
ren were found to be employed in only one factory. They were work- 
ing as packers and receiving Rs. 1.19 oer day. 

3.2. Pay Periods — 

The predominant nay period in’ the Industry was month and it 
accounted for nearly 75 per cent, of the workers in the country. The 
rK»T-oentage of workers who wer® heipp paid once in’ a fortnight and 
once in a week was only 4.1 and 20 5 respectively. The details are 
given in the following Statement. 


14 
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STATEMEaJT 3,1 

Estimated Distribution of Workers According to Pay Periods 


Size 

Estimated 
number 
of workers^ 

Percentage of workers whose pay 
period was 

i 

Month 

Fortnight 

Week 

(i) 

(»■») 

(m) 

(te) 

(V) 

(a) Large Factories 

10,320 

750 

4-2 

20*8 

(6) Small Factories 

3,787 

76-3 

3*9 

19-8 

All Factories 

14,107 

75*4 

41 

20-6 


♦Relates to persons covered under the Factories Act but excluding workers employed 
through contractors for which information was not available. 


3.3. Earnings — 

In the present Survey data were collected pertaining to earnings 
of workers by broad gi'oups e.g., all workers (covered under the 
Factories Act), all production workers (separately for men, women 
and children), lowest-paid workers employed directly as well as 
through contractors, clerical employees and watch and ward and 
other related workers. With a view to ensuring comparability of the 
data, the information was collected for one wage period imme- 
diately preceding 31st December, 1959. As mentioned earlier, since 
the Bureau had already conducted a detailed Occupational Wage 
Survey in 1958-59, no attempt was made to collect earnings data of 
workers by occupations. The information so collected is presented 
in the Statement given below. 

Statement 3.2 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers Engaged in Bolts, 
Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains Industry in December, 1959. 


(In Rupees) 




Production workers 

Size 

All workers^ 

/ 

Mon 

Women 

Children 

All produc- 
tion workers 

(i) 

(»»■) 

(m) 

(ir) 

(«') 

(Vi) 

(o) Largo Factories 

3- 14 

3-00 

1*84 

1*31 

2*99 

(6) Small Factories 

2*90 

2-80 

1*38 

— 

2*77 

All Factories 

3 08 

2 95 

1 62 

1 31 

2 93 


♦Relate to thoge eoverod under the Factories Act. 
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The average daily eai'nings of all workers in the Industry in 
December, 1959 were Rs. 3.08 and similar figure for only “production 
workei's” was Rs. 2.93. Among production workers, the average 
daily earnings of men, women and children in the Industry were 
Rs. 2.95, 1.62 and 1.31 respectively. The figures show that average 
daily earnings of all categories of workers except children were 
higher in large factories. 

The average daily earnings of the lowest-paid production 
workers employed directly are presented in the following Statement. 
Similar information in respect of workers employed through con- 
tractors could not be collected as the relevant records were not 
available. • 


Statement 3.3 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Lowest-Paid Production Wor- 
kers Employed Directly During December, 1959. 


(In K 11 poos) 


Size 

Men 

Women 

( MiiMren 

All 

workers 

(i) 


{Hi) 

{ir) 

('•) 

(a) Large Factories 

1 

1 

1-82 

1-31 

2-31 

(6) Sill ill Factories 

1-92 

1 -OO 


1-1)1 

All Factories 

2 19 

1*36 

1-31 

2 17 


It would be seen that the average daily earnings of the lowest- 
paid men, women and children employed as production workers were 
Rs. 2.19, Rs. 1.36 and Rs. 1.31 respectively and the overall figure for 
all such workers was Rs. 2.17. As in the case of all workers and all 
production workers, the average daily earnings of the lowest-paid 
production workers were also higher in large factories as compared 
to small ones. From the figures given in the Statement 3.3 it would 
be seen that the average daily earnings of men were higher than 
those of women. This should not be taken to indicate that there was 
any discrimination between men and women. The main reason for 
the differences was that women were employed only in a few units 
whereas in most of the units men alone were employed and in many 
of them the rate of pay of lowest-paid men was higher. 

3.4. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff — 

In the present Survey data concerning earnings without break- 
up by components, of ‘Clerical Employees’ and persons employed in 
‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ were collected for one pay 
period immediately preceding 31st December, 1959. The results ob- 
tained are produced in the following Statement. 
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Statement 3.4 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward 



staff — December, 1959. 


(In Rupees) 

Size 


Clerical and 
Related 
Workers 

Watch and 
Ward and 
Other 
Services 

(*■) 


(it) 

(»»») 

(a) Large Factories . . 

(b) Small Factories 

.. 

513 

4-66 

2-84 

2-30 

All Factories 

1 

5 01 

2 75 


Average daily earnings of clerical and related employees in the 
country were Rs. 5.01 and those of watch and ward and other servi- 
ces were Rs. 2.75. In the case of both the groups the above figures 
testify that the rate of earnings was higher in large factories. The 
average daily earnings of clerical and related employees in the In- 
dustry, as a whole, were invariably higher than the average daily 
earnings of all production workers (Rs. 2.93). The average daily earn- 
ings of persons in the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ 
were higher than those of the lowest-paid production workers (Rs. 2.17) 
but lower than those of all production workers. 

3.4. Components of Earnings — 

Statement 3.5 shows the earnings of workers by various compo- 
nents in the Industry : — 

Statement 3.5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings by Components of All Workers, in 
Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains Industry in December, 1959. 

(In Rupees) 


Size 

Basic 
earnings 
(Basie 
wage and 
Dearness 
allowance) 

Produc- 

tion 

Incentive 

bonus 

Night 

shift 

allow- 

ance 

House 

rent 

allow- 

ance 

Transport Overtime 
allowance pay 

Other 

allow- 

ances 

Total 

(i) 

(it) 

(tit) 

(if) 

('’) 

(<’») 

(lii) 

(I'iii) 

(ij.) 

(a) Large Factories 

3*00 

(95-6) 

013 

(4-1) 

— 

001 

(0-3) 

— 

— 

000 

314 

(100*0) 

(b) Small Factories 

2-87 
(90 0) 

— 


0-00 

• — 

002 

(0-7) 

001 

(0-3) 

2*90 

(100*0) 

All Factories 

2 97 
(96*5) 

0 09 
(2-9) 

— 

0 01 
(0-3)^ 

— 

001 

(0*3) 

000 

3*08 

(100*0) 


jjote — ^Figures in brackets are percentages to col. (ix). 

3.4.1. (a) Basic Earnings — 

The term “basic earnings” includes basic wages and dearness 
allowance wherever paid separately. The two components could not be 
presented separately since in majority of the factories (i.e., 71 per cent.) 
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workers were being paid only a consolidated wages. The figures show 
that ‘basic earnings’ account for as much as 96.5 per cent, of the total 
earnings. Among the factories paying dearness allowance as a separate 
component in 28.6 per cent, the dearness allowance was paid on a slab 
basis i.e., the rate ranged according to income groups, in 51.8 per cent, 
at a flat rate, in 5.4 per cent, the dearness allowance was linked to con- 
sumer price index numbers and in the rest payment was at the dis- 
cretion of the management. The factories which w*ere paying dear- 
ness allowance on the basis of consumer price index numbers were 
located in Bombay and they were found paying 55 per cent, of the 
Cotton Textile worker’s dearness allowance to their employees. 

3.4.2. Production or Incentive Bonus — 

Production or Incentive bonus formed the next important compo- 
nent of the earnings of workers in the Industry and constituted 2.9 per 
cent, of the total. The system of paying Production or Incentive bonus 
was in vogue only in a very few large factories. In all these establish- 
ments such bonus was being paid to all workers. Only about half the 
concerned factories had any regular scheme specifying the norms, rate 
of payment, etc. In the rest, no standard had been prescribed and pay- 
ments were made at the discretion of the management. 

3.4.3. House Rent Allowance — 

House rent allowance was being paid only by 5.8 per cent, of the 
factories in the Industry. The proportion of large factories paying 
such an allowance was higher (18.8 per cent.) as compared to the 
small ones (3.2 per cent.). Such an allowance was being paid to 
only a restricted number of workers and this explains why it consti- 
tutes only a small percentage of the total earnings. In half of the large 
factories, house rent allowance was being paid only to peons and office 
clerks at the rate of Rs. 5 per month and Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per month 
resp>ectively. In the rest, managements were paying a house rent 
allowance to the extent of Rs. 30 per month to persons recruited from 
outside. In small factories the allowance was being paid only to 
permanent workers, Foremen, etc. The payment was purely discre- 
tionary and the rate ranged between Rs. 3 and Rs. 13 p.m. 

3.4.4. Overtime Pay — 

The proportion which overtime payments constitute to total earn- 
ings was the same as house rent allowance. One difference in the 
case of the two is that whereas house rent allowance was being 
paid by some of the large as well as small factories, overtime pay- 
ment was noticed in only a few of the small factories. 

3.4.5. Other Allowances — 

The system of paying other types of allowances was noticed in 
only one small factory. The management of this factory was paying 
a Tiffin Allowance at the rate of Re. 0.25 per day to all those workers 
who worked for more than half the day and reported for duty after 
the rest interval. Those who worked for more than 6 or 7 hours were 
being paid an additional sum of Re. 0.19 per day. ‘ A supervision 
allowance was also being paid but it was restricted to the Head 
Maistry who was getting Rs. 25 per month on this account. 



3.5. Aiinual Bonuses — 

3.5.1. Profit Sharing Bonus — 

No such scheme was found to be in force in any of the factories 
surveyed. 

3.5.2. Annual Bonus — 

Nearly 21 per cent, of the factories in the country were found to 
be paying annual bonus. The percentage of large factories paying 
such bonus was higher (i.e., 28.1 per cent.) as compared to small 
factories (19.5 per cent.). Of the factories paying annual bonus, in 52.5 
per cent, the payment was being made at the discretion of the manage- 
ments, in 32.5 per cent, on the basis of agreements reached between 
workers and managements, in 7.5 per cent, as a result of adjudication 
awards and in the rest in pursuance of agreements reached in the 
course of conciliation proceedings. 

Of the factories paying bonus, in only 22.2 per cent, the pay- 
ment was restricted to production workers and watch and ward 
staff. Everywhere else it was being paid to all employees. The pay- 
ment was invariably in cash and the rate of payment varied from 
factory to factory and generally ranged between 6 days’ pay to one- 
twelfth of earnings in the preceding calendar year. In a few cases, 
even 3 months’ consolidated wages had been paid as bonus. 

3.5.3. Festival Bonus — 

The practice of paying festival bonus was prevalent in 30.4 per 
cent, of the factories in the country. However, only in a few cases it 
was being paid on a regular basis. In nearly two-thirds of the factories 
the payment was being made at the discretion of the managements 
and in the rest it was as a result of agreement between employers and 
workers. Everywhere such a bonus was being paid to all employees 
either on the eve of ‘Puja festival’ or ‘Deepawali’. The mode of pay- 
ment was cash and the amount paid usually ranged between 6 days’ 
to 1 month’s pay. While in some of the factories no qualifying condi- 
tion was insisted upon, in others payment was made to only those who 
had been in service for 3 months to one year. 

3.6. Fines and Deductions — 

Everywhere the managements stated that since no fines were 
being imposed by them on workers, they did not maintain any sepa- 
rate fines registers. Almost in all the factories the deductions 
wherever made for the absences, defaults, damages or on other 
accounts (e.g.. Provident Fund, Employees State Insurance Contribu- 
tions) were in conformity with the provisions of the law. Only 29.3 per 
cent, of factories in the Industry maintained separate registers for 
showing deductions as prescribed under the Payment of Wages Act. 
The rest were using pay registers for this purp>ose and were maintain- 
ing any separate register. It was noticed that the proportion of facto- 
ries keeping deductions registers was higher in large factories as com- 
pared to small ones. 



Chapter IV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

4.1. Shifts — 

Since shift working was almost the rule in the Industry inasmuch 
as about 89 per cent, of the factories worked one shift and the rest 
two shifts. The following Statement shows the distribution of 
factories according to the number of shifts worked. It will be no- 
ticed that two shifts were comparatively more common in large 
factories. 

Statement 4.1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and 
Chains Factories, According to the Number of Shifts Worked, 1960-61. 
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Only a small pi'oportion of the factories in the country worked 
night shift. The proportion of factories working night shifts was 
about three times higher in large factories as compared to small 
establishments. 

4.2. Hours of work — 

Statement 4.2 shows the proportion of factories according to the 
length of daily hours of work of majority of workers in the Industry. 

Statement 4.2 

Estimated Distribution of Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains 
Factories according to Daily Hours of Work — 1960-61. 
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The daily hours of work for adult workers in 77.5 per cent, of 
the factories in the country were generally restricted to 8 per day 
and it was only in 22.5 per cent, of the factories that the working 
hours were more than 8 per day. However, weekly hours did not 
exceed 48 in any of the factories. Wherever, daily hours were more 
than 8 the excess hours were absorbed in the last working day of 
the week by working shorter hours. Child labour was found to be 
employed in some of the large as well as small factories. It was 
noticed in the course of the Survey that, whereas large factories ob- 
served the limitations imposed on the hours, of work of children and 
took only 4^ hours’ work, small factories were disregarding the law 
and had prescribed the same number of hours for children as for 
adult workers. Very few establishments employed contract labour. 
However, wherever they were employed, their timings were not fixed. 

Only a few factories were found to be working night shifts. 
These comprised both large and small factories. In all these facto- 
ries there was a regular system of change-over of workers from one 
shift to another. In the large factories the change-over was effected 
once in a week and in the small factories it was done once in a 
fortnight. None of these factories provided any amenity or paid any 
allowance to those who worked in night shifts. However, in large 
factories the hours of work of night shift workers were half an hour 
less than those of day shift employees. Statement 4.3 shows the distri- 
bution of factories according to the duration of spread-over and rest- 
intervals and also the percentage of factories where hours of work 
were not being observed. 


Statement 4.3 

Estimated Distribution of Factories According to Spread-over, Rest 

intervals, etc. — 1960-61. 
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The law provides for the grant of at least half an hour’s rest 
interval after five hour’s work. The Survey results show that all the 
factories were complying with the law and in* fact, a few were grant- 
ing even longer periods of rest. It is estimated that in 89 per cent, of 
the factories the rest interval was between half an hour to one hour 
and in the remaining factories it was even more than an hour. None 
of the factories exceeded the maximum limit of lOJ houi's prescribed 
as spread-over. In fact, in 84 per cent, of the factories it ranged only 
between 8 and 9. In general, shift timings were found to be observed. 
liUxity in this matter was noticed only in about 26 per cent, of the 
establishments in the country. 

4.3. Dust and Fumes — 

The available information indicates that dust and fumes are not 
a problem in the Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains factories. 
Dusty pi'ocesses were reported in only 2.6 per cent, of the factories in 
tlte country. In these factories, elaborate precautions had been taken 
to arrest dust. The managements had installed dust arresters on the 
concerned machines and had provided local as well as general ex- 
hausts. The main process causing dust was found to be buffing and it 
had been isolated. The rooms where such processes were carried on 
were found to be kept clean. 

The processes which gave rise to fumes, vapours, gases, etc., were 
reported in only 18.8 per cent, of the large factories, representing 
3.1 per cent, of the total factories in the country. Manufacturing pro- 
cesses x-esponsible for fumes, vapour, etc., in the Industry were mainly 
annealing and welding. Every where such processes had been isolated. 
However, in only 50 per cent, of factories having such processes, pro- 
tective equipments in the shape of masks and goggles had been pro- 
vided to workers. 

4.4. Seats for Workers — 

The Factories Act, 1948 makes it obligatory on managements to 
make suitable arrangements for sitting for all such workers as are 
obliged to work in a standing position so that they may take advan- 
tage of any opportunity for rest which may occur in the course of 
their work. Since many of the operations in the Industry are being 
performed by workers while standing the above provision of the law 
assumes greater significance. This aspect was enquired into in the 
course of the Survey and it was noticed that only 37.1 per cent, of the 
factories in the country had made seating arrangements. The percen- 
tage of such units was 20.7 among large factories and 40.6 among 
small ones. When questioned about the reasons for not providing 
seats, the defaulting managements generally contended that the work 
was of such a nature that it was not possible for the workers to be 
away from the machines even for a minute without affecting produc- 
tion. Some expressed their helplessness in the matter on account of. 
shortage of space. A few maintained that since seating arrangements 
had been made in places other than the work-rooms, such as canteen, 
etc., they did not consider it necessary to make special arrangements 
at work places. Some of the managements of small factories pleaded 
ignorance of the law. 



4,5. Conservancy — 

The Factories Act requires every employer to maintain adequate 
nqmber of latrines and urinals for the use of workers, separately for 
men and women. It not only Ir.ys down the scale of conservancy 
arrangements but also provides that they should be adequately light- 
ed, ventilated and maintained in a clean and sanitary condition at all 
times. Statement 4.4 gives details relating to conservancy arrange- 
ments in the Industry at the time of the Survey. 

Statement 4.4 

Conservancy Arrangements in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains 

Industry — 1960-61 . 
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*Tho percentages relate to factories providing latrines and urinals as also employing 
women. 

It would be evident from the Statement 4.4 that at the time of 
the Survey 81 per cent, of the factories in the Industry had provided 
latrines. The defaulters in this matter were only small factories. 
Nearly 44 per cent, of the factories had modern sanitary arrangements 
in the shape of septic tanks or water borne sewers and the rest had 
provided dry type of latrines. About one-third of the factories em- 
ploying women workers in the Industry had not made separate 
arrangements for them. Absence of proper screens for ensuring privacy 
in lavatories was noticed in only a few of the factories. However, ini 
regard to provision of water taps near latrines the compliance was not 
so good as only 54.8 per cent, of the factories in the country had made 
such arrailgements. 

The compliance of the law in regard to urinals was found to be 
quite unsatisfactory as about 55 per cent, of the factories had made 
such arrangements. In none of the units employing women, separate 
arrangements existed for men and women. The main reason for 
such a position seems to be that very few factories employed 
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women and even in these their number was negligible. Generally 
latrines and urinals, wherever provided, were in conformity 
with the prescribed scale and majority of them were of permanent 
structure. The walls were found to have been plastered in 65 per cent, 
of factories in the case of latiines and 81 per cent, of factories in the 
case of urinals. In the rest they were either built of impervious 
material or tarred. The percentage of factories where sanitary condi- 
tions of privies were found to be unsatisfactory, was 36.2. 

4.6. Leave and Holidays with Pay — 

The Factories Act, 1948 provides only for the grant of annual 
leave (i.e., earned leave) with pay to workers. However, it was found 
in the course of the Survey that in some of the factories various other 
types of leave facilities were also being granted either as a result of 
agreements and awards or on the basis of voluntary decisions of 
managements. The following Statement shows the percentage of 
factories granting various types of leave and holidays with pay. 


Statement 4.5 

Estimated Percentage of Bolts, Nuts. Nails, Springs and Chains 
Factories Granting Various Types of Leave and Holidays with 
Pay— 1960-61. 
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4.6.1. Earned Leave — 

It is estimated that nearly 69 per cent, of factories in the Industry 
were found granting earned leave to their employees at the time of 
the Survey. The compliance with the law was better in large factories 
as cornpared to small ones. Everywhere the managements were 
following the provisions of the Factories Act in regard to the period 
of leave, qualifying conditions and rate of payment. 

With a view to obtaining a picture of the extent of benefit 
actually enjoyed by workers, information was also collected about 
the number of workers who availed of leave together with the period 
of leave enjoyed during 1959. The details are given in Statement 4.6, 
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Statement 4.6 

Estimated Number of Workers who were granted Earned Leave with 

Pay During 1959. 
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The figures show that about 56 per cent, of the workers in the 
Industry, covered under the Factories Act, availed of earned leave 
with pay during 1959. The proportion of workers who enjoyed leave 
was higher (65 per cent.) in large factories as compared to small 
factories (31.4 per cent.). The largest proportion of workers took 11 to 
15 days’ leave (53.6 per cent.), persons taking 6 to 10 days’ leave were 
next in the order (20.2 per cent.), and those availing up to 5 days were 
next in the row (16.5 per cent.). It was also noticed that some of the 
factories paid wages to workers in lieu of leave. 

4-6.2. Casual Leave — 

The Survey results have shown that 11.5 per cent, of the factories 
had a system of granting casual leave with pay. This facility was very 
restricted in the sense that of the factories granting casual leave in 
only 13.6 per cent, the benefit was available to all, in 27.3 per cent, it 
was available to only those employees who were permanent and in 
the rest it was confined to supervisory, clerical and other monthly- 
rated employees. In one-fourth of the large factories granting casual 
leave the benefit was restricted to those supervisory and clerical 
employees who had completed one year’s service. In the rest, casual 
leave was given to all permanent employees. However, half of them 
had imposed a qualifying condition of six months’ service. The number 
of days allowed ini a year varied considerably and ranged from 2 to T 
in the case of large factories. Of the small factories granting casual 
leave half were allowing the benefit to their monthly-rated employees 
alone and in the rest it was limited to clerical employees. In none of 
these factories the number of days which could be availed of were fix- 
ed and it was entirely a matter of discretion of rTranagements. In all 
the factories whether large or small, full pay was given to employees 
granted casual leave. 

4.6-3. Sick Leave — 

Wherever the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme had been im- 
plemented, workers were entitled to avail of such leave with cash. 
However, in those areas where the scheme was not in force grant of 
sick leave with pay was entirely at the discretion of managements. In 
the course of the Survey it was noticed that of the factories situated in 
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non-implemented areas only 9.4 per cent, of the large and nearly 3 
per cent, of small factories were granting sick leave. Thus in the 
country, as a whole, the percentage of such factories is estimated to 
be only 4.2. In the concerned large factories such benefit was available 
to those workers who had completed at least six months’ service. On 
the other hand, among small factories it was restricted to supervisory, 
clerical and monthly-paid employees. The period of leave which could 
be availed of in a year was fixed at 7 days in large factories. Full pay 
was given for the first two days and during the remaining period a 
worker was paid only the difference between his daily rate and the 
amount to be received from the Employees State Insurance Corpora- 
tion. In the small factories though full payment was made for all the 
days, the duration of leave with pay was entirely at the discretion of 
the managements. 

4.6.4. National and Festival Holidays — 

The system of giving national and festival holidays with pay was 
widely prevalent in the Industry. It is estimated that at the time of 
the Survey about 86 per cent, of the factories were granting such 
holidays. The number of paid holidays allowed in a year, however, 
varied widely from factory to factory, and ranged from 1 to 18 days. 
Statement 4.7 gives the percentage distribution of factories according 
to the number of days allowed in a year as paid holidays. 

Statement 4.7 

National and Festival Holidays with Pay allowed in Bolts, Nuts, 
Nails, Springs and Chains Factories — 1960-61. 
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The figures show that in a majority of the factories not more 
than 10 holidays were granted in a year and in roughly 4 out of every 
10 factories not more than 5 holidays were allowed. Except for 12.7 
per cent, of the factories where pay for the holidays was being given 
only to permanent or monthly-rated staff, everywhere else all em- 
ployees were being paid normal wages for such holidays. In some 
cases payment was subject to the attendance of the worker on the 
day nreceding or following the holiday. 

4.6.5. Weekly Off— 

All the factories throughout the country were found to be com- 
plying with the provisions of the law in regard to the grant of weekly 
off to their employees. Since the law does not provide for payment 
of such off-days, except in the case of monthly-rated staff, employees 
were not being paid for such days. 



Chapter V 

WELFARE AND OTHER AMENITIES 

Welfare activities undertaken by employers, trade unions and 
certain other amenities provided to workers broadly fall under two 
distinct categories: (i) Obligatory, i.e., those prescribed under law, 
and (ii) Non-obligatory, i.e., those which are not statutory but are 
being provided by employers of their own accord on humanitarian 
considerations. In the course of the present Survey information was 
collected on both the types of facilities provided by the employers 
and the position as found in the Industry is described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

(a) Obligatory — 

5.1. Drinking Water Facilities — 

All the factories surveyed in the Industry were found to have 
provided this basic amenity. The type of facility provided, however, 
varied considerably. Statement 5.1 shows the distribution of factories 
according to the type of arrangements made. 

Statement 5.1 

Drinking Water Facility in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains 

Factories — 1960-61. 
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The Survey results show that the most common arrangement for 
the supply of drinking water was earthen pitchers or tube wells. In 
about 17 per cent, of the factories water taps had been provided for 
drinking water. The Factories Act, 1948 authorizes State Govern- 
ments to frame rules making it obligatory for eyery factory employ- 
ing more than 250 workers to supply drinking water cooled by ice or 
other effective method during certain specified period of the year. 
It is estimated that only 9.4 per cent, of the large factories were 
L/B{N)84DofLB-^ 27 




under a statutory obligation to make such arrangements. In the course 
of the Survey it was found that none of the factories employing V 50 
workers had made any arrangements for the supply of cool water 
during summer months. However, quite a large number of factories 
which were not under any obligation had made arrangements for the 
supply of cool water during summer months. They constituted nearly 
63 {>er cent, of the total number of factories in the industry. In most 
of these factories water was kept in earthen pitchers to keep it cool. 
Some of the large factories had installed mechanical coolers and 
others supplied iced water only during summer months. Except for 
5.2 per cent, of factories evei-ywhere water receptacles were found to 
be clean. 

5.2. Washing and Bathing Facilities — 

In the context of the manufacturing processes involved in the 
Industry, washing arrangement is a positive amenity for workers. The 
Survey landings show^ that in about bO per cent, of the factories in the 
Industry, one or the other arrangement for washing purpose did exist. 
Of the factories having such an arrangement nearly 38 per cent, had 
provided taps on stand pipes, 7 per cent, had wash basins and the rest 
had made general type of arrangements like hand pumps, I’eceptaclcs 
fitted with taps, etc. Of the units having washing arrangements, only 
54.8 per cent, supplied some cleaning material. About 66.7 per cent, 
of these supplied soap and the rest such items as washing soda, kero- 
sene oil, etc. Everywhere combined arrangements had been made for 
men and women workers. 

Bathing facilities existed in only 15.7 per cent, of the factories in 
the Industry i.e., nearly 28 per cent, of large and 13 per cent, of small 
factories. Except for one third of the large factories having such 
arrangements, everywhere bath rooms were found to be clean. One- 
third of the large factories providing bathing facilities employed 
women also but no separate arrangement had been made for them. 
Evidently it was because women were negligible in number. Locker 
facilities were found to be existing in only 9.4 per cent, of the large 
factories. 

5.3. Canteens — 

Under the Factories Act, only those factories which employ over 
250 workers and are specifically ordered to do so arc required to 
maintain a canteen for the use of workers. All such factories were 
found to have complied with the law and in addition 9.4 per cent, 
of the factories, all of whom belonged to large size group and were 
not under any legal obligation, had also provided canteens. Thus it is 
estimated that 18.7 per cent, of the large factories in the Industry had 
canteens. Of the small factories none had made any such arrange- 
ment. Therefore the percentage of factories having canteens in the 
country is estimated to be only about 3 . 

Of the canteens functioning in the sampled units, half were being 
run by the contractors and the rest directly by the managements. 
The usual items sold were tea, coffee and snacks but in 50 per cent, 
of the canteens meals were also being served. The law requires that 
the items should bo sold on a ‘no profit, no loss’ basis but in half of 
the factories having canteens the price charged was at the market rate 
and in the rest, items were sold at subsidised rates. 
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All the canteens which were being run by the managements 
directly had Canteen Managing Committees and the prices were being 
fixed by these committees. As required by the law they had displayed 
the price list. All these canteens were located in congenial surround- 
ings and their hygienic condition was quite good. On the other hand, 
none of the factories where canteens were being run by contractors 
had any Canteen Managing Committee. The prices of the articles sold 
were being fixed by contractors and no price lists were found to have 
been displayed. Their hygienic condition and location also left much 
to be desired. Judging from the average daily number of workers 
visiting canteens it is inferred that they were not very popular. One 
probable reason is that in nearly half the factories running canteens 
the managements were supplying free tea once a day. In other facto- 
ries, houses of the workers were quite near the factory. Consequently, 
workers preferred to go home during rest intervals for food or re- 
freshments. 

5.4. Rest Shelters — 

Rest Shelters for taking meals or for use during rest-intervals or 
waiting periods, etc., are required by law to be provided by those 
managements who employ more than one hundred and fifty workers 
and who do not maintain a canteen of the prescribed standard. It is 
estimated that about 37 per cent, of largo factories employed more 
than 150 workers. In the course of the Survey it was found that none 
of those factories had built rest shelters. Only 9.4 per cent, of them 
had canteens of prescribed standard and hence they were free not to 
provide any separate rest-shcltcr. Those of the managements who did 
not maintain a canteen nor had built rest shelters when questioned 
about the reasons generally stated that they did not consider it neces- 
sary to do so as w'orkers could take their meals near the work place or 
because their employees lived close to the factory. 

5.5. Creches — 

As mentioned earlier, only a few factories employed women and 
that too in negligible numbers. Hence, none of them w'^as required 
under law to maintain a creche, and none had done so either. 

5.6. First-Aid Boxes — 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, the employers are required to 
maintain first-aid boxes at a prescribed scale and containing the pres- 
cribed contents. The information w'hich has been collected show's that 
89 per cent, of the factories in the country maint,iined first-aid boxes. 
The default was confined to small factories. Among small factories 
it is estimated that only 86.8 per cent, maintained first-aid boxes 
as against all large factories. In regard to contents, only 44.7 per cent, 
of the factories having such boxes were found to be keeping the 
prescribed items. 

The law requires that such boxes should be kept under the charge 
of trained fii'st-aiders. But such an arrangement existed in only 14.7 
per cent, of the factories in the Industry. The compliance was beltet' 
in large faci,ories (46.9 per cent.) as compared to small ones (7.2 
per cent.). Nearly 76 per cent, of trained first-aidci's held the certifi- 
cate of St. John’s Ambulance and the rest had the certificate of other 
agencies like Red Cross. 
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5.7. Ambulance Rooms — 

None of the sampled establishments in the Industry employed 
more than 300 workers and hence none of them was tmder any statu- 
tory obligation to maintain an ambulance room. However, one of the 
large Scimpled establishment was found to be maintaining an ambu- 
lance room. No doctor, either full-time or part-time, had been appoint- 
ed. The room was in the charge of trained first-aiders. 

5.8. Medical Facilities — 

The law does not make it obligatory on employers to make any 
other mescal arrangement except proyiding first-aid boxes and ambu- 
lance rooms. In the course of the Survey none of the sampled factories 
was found to have gone beyond the provision of the law and main- 
tained either a dispensary or a hospital. However, some of the facto- 
ries (i.e., 9.4 per cent.) stated that they had a contract with a local 
doctor for treatment of their workers. The facility was limited in the 
sense that in a few of the factories workers were allowed to consult 
the authorised doctor only once a year, and in others the workers 
could avail the services of the doctor in cases of sickness, etc., during 
working hours. Everywhere the arrangement was on an ad hoc basis. 
In none of these factories the facility was extended to contract labour, 
if employed. 

(b) Non-Obligatory — 

5.9. Recreational Facilities — 

It is estimated that only 11 per cent, of the factories in the coun- 
try had made arrangements for recreational or cultural activities. 
Though the proportion of establishments making such arrangements 
was higher in the case of large factories (18.7 per cent.) than small 
ones (i.e. 9.4 per cent.), the type of facilities was comparatively better 
in small factories. In half of the concerned large factories, only 
‘Vishvakarma Puja’ was being celebrated and the' cost was being met 
by ad hoc contributions of workers and managements. The remaining 
factories supplied only newspapers and had installed radio sets. On 
the other hand, nearly one-third of the small factories had made 
arrangements for in-door and out-door games. In these factories, 
besides in-door games like chess, cards and carrom, facilities existed 
for certain out-door games like foot ball, volleyball and cricket. In the 
rest of the small factories, only some religious fimctions were being 
arranged. In all small factories, the cost of recreational activities or 
functions was being met entirely by managements. 

5.10. Educational Facilities — 

None of the sampled factories was found to be running any school 
for the education of workers or their children. However, one of the 
large factories surveyed had an arrangement with a local school for 
the education of children of its employees. The management was pay- 
ing an annual subsidy of Rs. 150 to the school in this connection. No 
factory had taken ahy action for adult education. 

5.11. Other Facilities — 

Other facilities such as transport, consumer stores and co-opera- 
tive credit societies, etc., were non-existent in the Industry. 
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5.12. Housing — 

Very few factories were found to have provided housing accom- 
modation to their employees. The percentage of such factories in the 
Industry is estimated to be nearly 6. 

The following Statement shows the details: 

Statement 5.2 

Estimated Proportion of Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains Facto- 
ries providing Housing Accommodation to their Employees — 1960-61. 


Percent- Estimated Percentage of houses with Percentage of factories 
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10 

— 
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— 

— 

100-0 

— 

All Factories 

191 

5-8 

129 

58*9 

41-1 

— 

27-8 

72-7 
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The percentage of factories providing housing facilities was 18.8 
in the case of large factories and quite low among small ones. Of 
the houses provided, nearly 59 per cent, were one-room tenements and 
the rest had two living rooms. The proportion of workers housed was, 
however, very small being nearly 3 per cent, in the Industry, as a 
whole, indicating that the facility was available to only handful of 
employees. The Statement below gives the other related details in 
regard to housing facility. 


Statement 5.3 

Estimated Percentage of Factories Providing Housing Accommodation 
in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains Factories — 1960-61. 

Estimated Percentage Percentage Percentage f>f factories where houses were 
number of of workers of allotted to 
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— 

— 
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— 
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^Workers deemed to be oovered under the Factories Act. 



Chapter VI 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

Prior to Independence, factory workers in India enjoyed only a 
limited measure of social security which was mainly in the form of 
compensation in the event of industrial accidents and maternity bene- 
fit in the case of child birth. However, since Independence there has 
been considerable enlargement of the scope and content of social secu- 
rity benefits mainly as a result of enactment of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act and the Employees’ Provident Fund Act and to a certain 
extent as a consequence of adjudication awards, etc. The following 
paragraphs describe briefly the position in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs 
and Chains factories at the time of the Survey. 

6.1. Provident Funds — 

Information available from the Survey indicates that there was 
no provident fund scheme in any of the sampled factories prior to the 
enforcement of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952. The 
Scheme framed under this Act was initially applied to six industries, 
including general engineering products, with effect from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1952. Since the Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains, etc.. 
Industry was a part of the general engineering group of factories, the 
Act applied to this Industry also. In the earlier stages, the Scheme 
applied only to those factories which employed 50 or more workers 
and had completed three years of their existence. The employment 
limit was reduced to 20 with effect from 31st December, 1960. The 
statistics show that at the time of the Sui’vey about 20 per cent, of 
the factories in the country had provident funds. The low percentage 
is probably due to the fact that quite a large number of establishments 
in the Industry are of small size. Moreover, most of the establishments 
were covered during 1960 while the employment limit was reduced 
only at the end of that year. The proportion of factories having provi- 
dent funds was higher in large factories (i.e., 71.9S'r) as compared to 
small ones (9.4/0. This seems to be due to the fact that none of the 
small factories were under statutory obligation to set up provident 
funds. 

Since in all the factories the funds had been constituted under 
the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, the qualifying conditions, rate 
of contributions, etc., were uniform and were the same as prescribed 
under the scheme. Everywhere the membership was open to those 
employees who did not receive more than Rs. 500 per month and 
had completed a continuous service of one year or had worked for 
240 davs during a period of 12 months. The rate of contribution of 
employees was 6.1 per cent, of their basic wages and dearness allow- 
ance, ineludinET the cash value of food concessions, if any, and an equal 
sum was being contributed by employers. Statement (6.1) on the next 
’'ase shows ihe proportion of workers who were members of provident 
funds on 31st December, 1959. 
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Statement 6.1 


Estimated Number of Workers who were Members of Provident Fund 
Schemes on 31st December, 1959. 


Size 

Estimated iiiimlier 
ef workers 
employed (^, 

I’roportion of workers 
who were members 
of y)r(»vident funds 

(i) 

(<<■) 

{Hi) 

(a) Large Faeteries. . 
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oS-O 

(/>) Sinai 1 Faett.ries 

3,787 

11 1 

All Factories . . 

14,206 

45-5 


(«) Relates to those ciovercd under tho Factories Act, 


It will be seen that though the Scheme was in force in about 20 
per cent, of the factories, the pi’oportion of workers who were mem- 
bers of provident fund was as high as 45.5 per cent. Of the total 
number of workers who were members of the provident funds, nearly 
93 per cent, were employed in large factories. 

6.2. Pension Schemes — 

In none of the factories covered there was any pension scheme. 

6.3. Gratuity — 

The system of paying gratuity to workers in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, 
Springs and Chains Industi-y was not very common. It is estimated 
that in the entire country gratuity was being paid only in an insigni- 
ficant pi’oportion of factories, all of which were large establishments. 
In these factories there was a regular scheme of paying gratuity to 
survivors in the event of death of any production worker. The rate 
of payment was ten days’ wages for each year of service subject to 
a maximum of 150 days’ wages. However, during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date of visit to these establishments no such payments had 
been made. 

6.4. Maternity Benefits — 

In the course of the Survey, no information could be collected 
regarding maternity claims paid by the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation. However, attempt was made to obtain similar informa- 
tion from the sampled establishments which were situated in non- 
implemented areas. In these units no case of any payment of mater- 
nity benefit was reported by managements. 

6.5. Industrial Accidents — 

Before the enactment of the Employees’ State Insurance Act, the 
only law which provided for payment of compensation in cases of 
industrial accidents was the Workmen’s Compensation Act; The Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act not only provides for payment of cash 
benefit to workers in cases of accidents, but also ensures medical care. 
The Scheme framed under this Act, however, is being extended gradu- 
ally to various industrial centres. Till such time as this Act is extended 
to any area, the workers in those areas continue to receive the benefit 
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under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. On the basis of the data 
collected in the course of the Survey it is estimated that during 1959, 
accidents occurred in about 13 per cent, of Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs 
and Chains factories in the country. The proportion of factories report- 
ing accidents was 47 as against 6 in the case of small establishments. 
The following Statement shows the distribution of persons involved 
in accidents by the nature of accidents. 

Statement 6.2 

Estimated Distribution of Persons Involved in Accidents During 1959. 

Estimated Estimated percentage of 
number of persons involved in 

Size persons accidents resulting in 

involved in 

accident s Death Perma- Tempo - 

nent rary 

disability disability 

(i) (it) (Hi) (iv) (v) 

(а) Large Factories. . 566 — — lOO-O 

(б) Small Factories .. ,, 16 — 31-3 68- 7 

All Factories 582 — 0*9 99 1 

It would be seen from the above Statement that there was not 
even a single fatal accident during 1959. About 99 per cent, of the 
accidents resulted in temporary disability and a very negligible pro- 
portion caused permanent disability. All accidents resulting in perma- 
nent disability occurred in small factories. 

In the Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains Industry, as a whole, 
it is estimated that the number of accidents per thousand workers was 
41. Of these, 40.6 per thousand were temporary disabilities alone and 
the remaining permanent disabilities. The Statement given below 
indicates the distribution of persons by the nature of accidents. 

Statement 6.3 

Industrial Accidents in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains 

Factories During, 1959. 
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Notu — Figure.^ in brackets are rates per thousand. 
'^‘Relates to those covered under the Factories Act, 




Chapter VII 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Separate statistics relating to number and nature of industrial 
disputes in the Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains Industry are 
not available and hence it is not possible to comment on the state of 
industrial relations in the Industry, However, in the course of the 
Survey, information was collected on the extent of development of 
trade unionism and other arrangements existing in the establish- 
ments for promoting close contacts and cordial relations between 
labour and managements. The findings are discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

7.1. Trade Unionism — 

On the basis of the information collected it is estimated that at 
the time 'of the Purvey trade unions existed in about 22 per cent, of 
the factories and about 34 per cent, of workers were members of 
unions. It may be mentioned that in many cases no membership regis- 
ters were available and in such cases reliance had to be placed on 
figures given by union officials. The details regarding the extent of 
unionism in different size of factories are given in the following State- 
ment. 

Statement 7.1 

Extent of Trade Unionism in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains 

Industry in 1960-61. 
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(44-6) 
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• • 

• • 
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13-2 

3,787 
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(6-4) 

23-8 

All Factories . . 

• • 

• • 

191 

21-5 
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4,891 

(34-4) 

46-8 


Note — Figures in brackets are percentages to col. (iv). 

* Persons deemed to be workers under the Factories Act. 

The statistics show that trade unionism had developed more in 
large factories. Nearly 62.5 per cent, of them had unions and about 
45 per cent, of their employees were members of unions. The cor- 
responding figures for small factories were 13 and 6 per cent, res- 
pectively. 

Of the factories where unions existed, the managements of only 
46.3 per cent, had granted recognition. The percentage of such fac- 
tories was high (70) in the case of large factories but among small 
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factories it was quite low (i.e. 23.8). The main reasons generally 
given by the managements for not granting recognitions were as 
follows: (a) The recognition of trade unions would lead to multipli- 
cation of demands (b) Existence of rival unions, none of which could 
prove that it commanded the majority of the workers (c) Trade 
union officials had not approached the management for recognition 
(d) The recognition of the trade union was not obligatory. 

The following Statement gives the percentage distribution of 
unions according to the ^activities undertaken by them : 

Statement 7.2 

Estimated Proportion of Unions Engaged in Welfare Activities, etc. 

1960-61. 
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The predominant activity of the unions was securing of claims 
of their members under various Labour Acts. The next important acti- 
vity was giving of relief to distressed members at the time of need 
(58.5 Vf ). Thirty per cent, of the unions functioning in large factories 
stated that they were doing some welfare work for the benefit of 
their members. None of the unions in these factories were doing 
anything for recreation or adult education. In small factories, how- 
ever, 23.8 per cent, of the unions stated that they were not only pro- 
viding facilities for recreation and adult education but also attending 
to welfare of their members. Recreation facilities were mainly in the 
form of out-dqor games like volleyball. 

7.2. Agreements — 

In the course of the Survey information was collected regarding 
agreements affecting terms and conditions of service concluded bet- 
ween employers and workers since 1956. It is estimated that during 
the period 1956 to 1960 agreements had been concluded in 11.5 per 
cent, of factories. The proportion was higher in the case of large 
factories (i.e., 37.5 per cent) than small ones (i.e., 6.3 per cent.). 
Generally, the agreements related to payment of bonus. In a few 
cases they covered such items as leave or holidays with wages, 
supply of protective clothing and issue of attendance cards. 

7.3. Standing Orders — 

Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 
framing of Standing Orders is obligatory for only those factories 
which employ 100 or more workers but power is conferred on State 
Governments to extend this provision to factories employing even 
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Ipsser number of workers. It is estimated that in the Industry, as a 
whole 46.9 per cent, oi large factories (or 7.8 per cent of all facto- 
ries) in the country were under a statutory obligation to frame 
Standing Orders. Of these, only one-fifth of them had complied with 
the provisions of the law. In addition to these, some of the large 
factories which were not under a statutory obligation had also 
framed Standing Orders. Thus it is estimated that the percentage of 
factories having Standing Orders in the country was 18.7 in the 
case of large factories or 3.1 per cent, in the case of all factories. 
Of the factories having Standing Orders, in half the orders applied 
only to production workers and in the rest to all workers. Every- 
where the Standing Orders had been duly certified by the compe- 
tent authority. 

7.4. Labour and Welfare Officers — 

Under the Factories Act, 1948 appointment of Welfare Officers 
is obligatory only for those factories which employ 500 or more wor- 
kers. None of the sampled factories employed 500 or more workers 
and hence they were not under any obligation to appoint such an 
officer and none had appointed them either. 

7.5. Works and Joint Committees — 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 constitution of works 
committees is obligatory for those factories which employ 100 or 
more workers. The main idea behind encouraging formation of such 
committees is to provide a forum for mutual discussion of matters 
concerning day to day relationship between employers and em- 
ployees. On the basis of the statistics collected in the course of the 
Survey it is estimated that 46.9 per cent, of the large factories or 
7.8 per cent, of all factories employed 100 or more workers. How- 
ever, it was found that only 9.4 per cent, of large or a very small 
proportion of all factories had constituted works committees. They 
were composed of an equal number of representatives of workers 
and managements and met quite frequently. The matters discussed 
related to the opening of ration depot in the factory premises, 
functioning of canteens during night shifts, revision of rates of in- 
centive bonus, provision of cycle stands, festival holidays, etc. Of the 
items discussed, action was taken by the managements in respect of 
those which they felt were feasible or reasonable. 

7.6. Other Committees — 

None of the factories surveyed had constituted any production, 
welfare or safety committees in the Industry. 

7.7. Grievance Procedure — 

Except in the case of those units which had standing orders, 
nowhere any definite procedure had been laid down for the redres- 
sal of the grievances of workers. The general practice in the Indus- 
try was that the aggrieved worker approached the manager or the 
proprietor direct. Only in a few cases he initially approached his 
maistry or sectional-in-charge. The decisions of manager or proprietor 
were final. Wherever unions existed, the aggrieved member workers 
could approach them for pursuing the matter further in order to 
secure redress of their grievance. 



Chapter VIII 
LABOUR COST 

Information relating to labour cost was collected in respect of 
those employees in the sampled establishments who were covered 
under the Factories Act and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per 
month as wages. This was in pursuance of the decision taken by 
the Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment in 1959. The enquiry pertaining to labour 
cost was modelled on the lines of the Study of Labour Costs in 
European Industry made by the International Labour Office in 1956, 
with such modifications as were necessary in the light of conditions 
in India. For instance, in view of the fact that in India wages are 
paid on the basis of ‘day’ instead of ‘hours’, as in European Countries, 
the data were collected for the man-days and not man-hours. Simi- 
larly it was found in the course of the pilot enquiry that, but for 
a very few exceptions, none of the establishments maintained any 
separate records of premium payments made for leave or holidays 
or for days not worked and hence these were dropped as separate 
items and included under ‘basic wages’. Certain additions were made 
in the list either on the basis of the decisions of the Study Group 
referred to above or for eliciting separate information on some of 
the items on which employers have to incur expenses under labour 
laws in force in: the country, e.g., lay-offs, canteens, creches, etc. 

With a view to forming a better estimate of labour cost, salaries 
and allowances, etc., of those persons who were employed in con- 
nection with any welfare item, amenity, etc., even though they 
were covered under the Factories Act and were receiving less than 
Rs. 400 per month, were not included in the general heads “W’ages”, 
“Bonuses” and “Other Cash Payments” ’ along with the similar 
amounts paid to workers who came within the scope of the Study. 
Expenses incurred in connection with such persons were recorded 
against the item for which they were employed. Similarly, the man- 
days of such persons were also excluded. 

As mentioned earlier, the Survey was launched late in Decem- 
ber, 1959 and ended in June, 1961. With a view to maintaining com- 
parability of the data and ensuring uniformity, the field staff were 
asked to collect information, as far as possible for the year 1959. 
However, in view of the fact that financial years of the establish- 
ments do not coincide with the calendar year and differ from unit 
to unit and area to area, it was considered that it will be too time 
consuming and at times impracticable, if the field staff were asked 
to collect data for the jrear 1959 on a uniform basis. Consequently, 
it was suggested to them that as far as feasible they should collect 
the information for the year 1959 but if it was found that balance 
sheets or other records of the units were not availalile or that it 
was not feasible to cull out information for this period then thev 
should collect the data for one latest period of 12 months for which 
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information was available, subject to the condition that as far as 
practicable, the major part of the year 1959 was covered. Witli only 
a few rare exceptions it was possible to collect data for the com- 
plete year 1959. Hence the information given here can be treated 
as relating to the year 1959. 

8.1. Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked — 

The following Statement shows the estimated labour cost per 
man-day worked in the Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains In- 
dustry. 


Statement 8.1 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, 
Springs and Chains Factories in 1959. 

(In Rupees) 
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The labour cost per man-day in the Industry was Rs. 3.61. In: 
large factories the labour cost per man-day worked was Rs. 3.77 as 
compared to Rs. 3.16 in the small ones, that is it was higher by 
about 19 per cent. 

8.2. Components of Labour Cost — 

Statement 8.2 shows the labour cost per man-day worked by com- 
ponents in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains factories. 

Statement 8.2 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Manday Worked By Main Components — 

1959. 
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for P^-y- biith ns co cen- fits related 

Size Wages over- S ments kind ^ ;§ tres to Others Total 

time or B Obliga- Non- non- labour 

late § tory obliga- ^ statu- cost 

shifts ^ ■ tory ^ tory 


(*•) 

(*») 

(tt») (iv) (c) (»»■) 

(vii) {viii) {%x) {x) 

(xi) (xt») 

(*»•»»•) 

(arty) 

(a) Largo 
Factories 

3*24 

— 0*23 0*02 0*01 

0*21 

— 0*04 — 

— 0*01 

0*01 

3-77 


(86-94) 

(6*10) (0*53) (0*27) (6*57) 

(1-06) 

(0*27) (0*26) (100*00) 

(b) SmaU 
Factories 

2*86 

0-06 0-08 0-02 • 

0*08 

— 0*03 — 

— 0*05 

* 

3*16 


(90-19) (1-58) (2 -63) (0-63) 

(2*53) 

(0*95) 

(1-59) 


(100*00 

All factories 3 -14 

0*01 0*19 0*02 0*01 

0*18 

— 0*03 — 

— 0*02 

0*01 

3*61 


(86-98) (0-28) (5-26) (0-56) (0-28) (4-99) 

(0*83) 

(0*55)(0*28) (100 00) 


Noth — Figures in brackets are percentages io column (jrtv). 

^Indicates that the expenditure wore less than Re. 0*005 per man-day worked. 
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8.2.1. Wages — 

The term ‘Wages’ includes basic wages, dearness allowance, incen- 
tive and production bonus and attendance bonus. The Bureau very 
much desired to collect separate data under this head in respect of 
the man-days actually worked and for the man-days not worked but 
paid for, but in the course of the pilof: enquiry it was found that most 
of the employers did not maintain separate records of payments made 
for the days worked and for leave and holiday periods. Consequently, 
there was no alternative but to record the combined sum paid for the 
da> 3 worked as well as for the days not worked but paid for. 

Of the various components, ‘Wages’ alone accounted for 86.98 
per cent, of the total labour cost. Its proportion was higher (90.19 
per cent.) in small factories than in large ones (85.94 per cent.). 

The Statement below shows the break-up of the figures of 
‘Wages' component under sub-groups viz., basic wages (including 
dearness allowance), production or incentive bonus and attendance 
bonus. 

Statement 8.3 

Estimated Break-uv of Wage Cost by Components. 

(Ill Rupees) 


Size 

Basic, wages 
and ileanicss 
a 1 Iowa n ,e 

Incontive or 
proaiietiou 

bonus 

At temlaneo 
bon us 

Total 

(/) 

(it) 

(Hi) 


(»■) 

(fi) Largo F icturios 

3(H) 

0- ir> 

— 

3*l»4 


(9.>-37) 

(4 -(>.3) 


(100 -00) 


2 85 

— 

— 

2*85 

(b) Si'i ill F lotorios 




(|O0.(K)) 

All Factories 

3 02 

0 12 



3 14 


(96 18) 

(8 82) 


(too 00 ) 

N'otb —Figures in 

bra civets a re pereenUiges to r*( 1. ( 

0- 




From the above Statement it will be seen that under the group 
“Wages”, basic wages and dearness allowance alone accounted for 
about 96 per cent, and incentive or production bonus for the rest. Pay- 
ments in the form of attendance bonus were entirely absent in the 
factories visited in the course of the Survey. 

8.2.2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts — 

Under this head, only the premium part of the payments made for 
overtime or late shift workings was taken into account. For illustra- 
tion, if a worker was paid one and a half times normal rates of wages 
for working late hours, only the extra amount paid to him, i.e., one 
half in this case, was treated as the premium pay. 

This element of payment has been reflected only in small factories 
and in these also it accounted for only an insignificant proportion 
(1.58 per cent.) of the total labour cost. In the Industry, as a whole, 
it constituted 0.28 per cent, of the total labour cost. 

8.2.3. Bonuses — 

• Under the head ‘Bonuses’ data were collected in respect of pay- 
ments made on account of Festival. Year-end, Profit-Sharing and 
other such bonuses paid each year to employees. These payments 
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formed a most important element of the labour cost, next only to 
“Wages” and constituted nearly 5.26 per cent, of the total labour' cost 
in the industry. Its proportion was higher in large factories (6.10 per 
cent.) as compared to the small ones (2.53 per cent.). 

8.2.4. Other Cash Payments — 

The expenses reported under this head were generally house rent 
allowance and gratuitous payments. In the industry, as a whole, this 
element constituted 0.55 per cent, of the total labour cost. 

8.2.5. Payments in Kind — 

This head accounted for expenditures incurred by certain 
employers on the supply of free tea to their employees and distribu- 
tion of sweats, etc., on the eve of Deepawali. This element constituted 
0.28 per cent, of the total labour cost in the industry. 

8.2.6. Social Security Contributions — 

Social security contributions formed the third important element 
of the labour cost, next only to “Wages” and “Bonuses” and accounted 
for about 5 per cent, of the total labour cost in the industry. Informa- 
tion in respect of this component was obtained under two distinct 
heads : 

(a) Obligatory — i.e., those expenses which the employers were 
required to incur to comply with certain labour laws, and (b) Non- 
obligatory — i.e., which wore being spent by employers voluntarily 
None of the factories surveyed reported any expenditure on noii- 
obligatory social security measures. Whatever amounts were re- 
ported related only to expenses incurred on obligatory measures. 
Statement 8.4 shows the break-up of expenses under various sub- 
groups of social security contributions. 


Statement 8.4 

Estimated Cost of Social Security Contributions Per Man-day Worked 

in 1959. 

(Tn Rupees) 


Size 


Obligatory Non- 

— — ^ — ^ .oblige - 

Provi- Rotren- Pay off Emp- CompcTisaiion for tory 

(lent chinent com pen- loyee’s < — — - — ■ — x 

fund com pen- sation 8tato Employ- Oeeiipa- 
sation insurance luent tionaJ 

contribii- injury diseases 
tions 


Total of Percentage 
obliga- of 

tory social 

a nd security 
Xon- contribu- 

obf ga- tions to the 
tory total 

eontril ii- Labour 
lions cost 


(l) 

(ii) 

{til) 

(»■') 

(') Oi) 

{rii) 

('ii) (i^) 

(^) 

(a) Largo 

0*17 





— 0*21 


Factories (80*05) 

4t 

* 

0*04 * 

• — 

5*57 





(19*05) 


(100*00) 


(b) Small 

0*02 







Factories ( 

25*00) 

0-02 

0*01 

0*03 ♦ 

— 

— 0*08 

2 -.53 

( 

25*00) 

(12*50) 

(37*50) 


(100-00) 


All Factories 

0 13 

0 01 

0 01 

0 03 * 

— 

0 18 

4-99 

(72*22) 

(5*56) 

(5*56) 

(16*66) 


(100 00) 



Notk — Figure's in brackets are percentage to ooK (/:r). 

* Indicates that the expenditure were lees than Re. 0*005 per man-day worked. 
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Of the total obligato^ social security contributions reported 
by the managements, provident fimd accounted for 72.22 per cent, 
compensation for retrenchment and lay off 5.56 per cent, each and 
the rest (i.e., 16.66 per cent.) was all attributable to the employees’ 
state insurance contributions. None of the factories surveyed rep>orted 
any payment for occupational diseases and the expenditure on em- 
ployment injury was almost negligible. 

8.2.7. Subsidies — 

The term “Subsidies” covered such expenses as the employers 
incurred on providing various types of facilities and services 
to workers and their family members. The items listed were : 
(i) Medical and Health Care, (ii) Canteens, (iii) Restaurant and 
Other Food Services, (iv) Company Housing, (v) Building Fund, 
(vi) Credit Unions and Other Financial Aid Services, (vii) Creches, 
(viii) Educational Services (Library, Reading Room, etc.), (i'x) Cul- 
tural Services, (x) Recreational Services (Clubs, Sports, Cinema, Thea- 
tres, etc.), (xi) Transport, (xii) Sanitation (at work places), (xiii) 
Drinking Water Facility, (xiv) Vacation Homes, (xv) Other Family 
Services. The amounts taken were net expenditure incurred includ- 
ing depreciation but excluding capital expenditure. 

In the course of the pilot enquiry it was experienced that em- 
ployers did not maintain separate records for the above mentioned 
items or the expenses incurred related not only to persons falling 
within the scope of the Study, but also to others. Due to these limi- 
tations the field staff was asked to obtain estimates from manage- 
ments, wherever separate statistics were not available. In case any 
expenses were incurred on workers covered by the Study as well 
as on other employees, the amount was estimated on the basis of the 
proportion which the persons covered under the Study formed to 
the total employees. Statement 8.5 shows the cost of subsidies per 
man-day worked in the Industry. 

Statement 8.5 

Estimated Cost of Subsidies Per Man-day Worked in 1959. 

(In Rupees) 


Size 


(0 



§ 

o 


i'l 

II 



(it) (ni) (tx) (v) 


as 

.1 


( 2 * 

(vi) 



(vii) (viii) 


(ix) 



(x) (xi) 


(a) Large Factories O-Ol 0-01 
(26-00) (26-00) 


m 


* 0-01 * 
(26-00) 


0-01 0-04 10*6 

(26-00) (100-00) 


(6) Small Factories 0-01 — 

(3.S-3.S) 

All Factories 0-01 0-01 

(38-88) (83-88) 


— • 0-01 0-01 
(33-3.8) (33-34) 

• * * 0-01 • 
(88-84) 


0-03 0-06 
( 100 - 00 ) 

0-08 0-88 
(100-00) 


Kotb — Figures in brackets are percentages to col. (*) 

*Indioates that the expenditure were less than Re. 0-006 per man-day worked. 
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Expenses incurred under the head “Subsidies” formed 0.83 per 
cent. 01 the total labour cost in the Industry. The main items of 
training, apprenticeship and on the job medical services were record- 
were: (i) Medical and Health Services, (ii) Canteens and (iii) Sani- 
tation. Certain expenses were reported on other items like recrea- 
tion, sanitation and drinking water facilities by factories in both 
the size groups. But the amount reported was so small that it is 
not reflected in the Statement 8.5. TTie main item of expenses re- 
ported in col. (ix) was educational services. 

8.2.8. Payments related to Labour Cost — 

Under this group, expenses relating to recruitment, vocational 
training, apprenticeship and on the job medical services were record- 
ed. A perusal of the , Statement 8.2 (col. xii) would show that this 
component was very insignificant. Expenses incurred in connection 
with apprenticeship and training accounted for nearly 70 per cent, of 
the total amount in this group. Amounts spent on the job medical 
services constituted nearly 14 per cent, of the total. The rest was due 
to expenses on recruitment, supply of uniforms, etc. 

8.2.9. Others — 

Besides expenses mentioned under various groups in earlier 
paragraphs, some of the employers reported some expenditure on 
supply of uniforms and protective clothings, etc. All these wore 
recorded under the head ‘Others’. From Statement 8.2 (col. xiii) 
it would be seen that these expenses constituted only 0.28 per cent, 
of the total labour cost in the Industry. Such exi>enses were reported 
only by some of the large factories. In this group of factories this 
component accounted for 0.26 per cent, of the total labour cost. 



Chapter IX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

Although Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains Industry is one of 
the old industries ot India, its expansion and growth has been mostly 
since the country embarked upon the planned economic development. 
At the beginning of the First Five Year Plan, there were only 123 
registered factories in the country employing 7,041 workers. By 1961 
ihe number of factories increased to 354 with an average daily em- 
ployment of 16,402, thus recording a rise of nearly 188 and 133 per 
cent, respectively over the decade. 

The data collected in the course of the Survey show that on 
31st D-ecember, 1959 the estimated total number of persons em- 
ployed in the Industry was 14,715. Of those, nearly 89 per cent, were 
“Production and Related Workers”. The rest were ‘Clerical and Re- 
lated Personnel’ and persons belonging to ‘Watch and Ward and 
Other Services’, etc. 

Nearly the entire working force in the Industry consisted of 
men, the number of women and children being almost negligible. 
The system of employing workers through contractors was fourd 
to be in vogue in only a few ’arge factories and such labour formed 
an insignificant proportion, of the total employed. The predominant 
system of payment was by time and it covered 94 per cent, of the 
workers in the Industry. 

The information given by managements show that nearly 75 
per cent, of production workers employed directly by them were 
permanent. However, statistics collected in respect of length of 
service of such workers show that about 38 per cent, of them had 
less than one year’s service and 78 per cent, had less than 5 years’ 
service. The shorter length of service of majority of the employees 
seems to be due to the fact that most of the establishments came 
into existence onlv recently. This conclusion is supported, to some 
extent, by a low rate of labour turnover in the Industry. The average 
annual accession and separation rates in the Industry during 1959 
were 6.3 and 5.4 per cent, respectively. 

The average absenteeism rate in the Industry during 1959 was 
12.1 per cent. The monthly rates reflect the usual pattern of higher 
absen^’es durin'» summer months, rainy season and festival periods. 

There has been no standardisation of wages in the Industry on 
a country- wide basis. The wage structure prevailing in different 
factories was, therefore, found to be the result of either individual 
or collective bargaining between workers and employers, or due 
to adjudication awards, etc. It is estimated that since 1956 wage re- 
visions affecting majority of the workers took place in roughly one 
out of everv three factories in the Industry and these were confined 
to large establishments only. In most of the factories wage revisions 
took, place once only. 
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TTac estimated average daily earnings oi workers in Ihc Indus- 
try W'ere Rs. 3.08 in December, 1959. Similar figures in respect of men, 
women, children and the lowest-paid production workers were estimat- 
ed to be Rs. 2.95, Rs. 1.62, Rs. 1.31 and Rs. 2.17 respectively. Consider- 
able disparities existed between the earnings of workers employed 
in different areas as also of those employed in factories of different 
size groups in the same area. No distinction existed in the rates cf 
men and women, if engaged on identical work. The average daily 
earnings of Clerical and Related Employees and of those belonging 
to the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ were Rs. 5.01 and 
Rs. 2.75 respectively in December, 1959. Basic earnings (i.e., basic 
wage and dearness allowance) constituted 96.5 per cent, of the total 
earnings. Majority of the factories (i.e., 71 per cent) were paying 
consolidated wages. Of the factories paying separate dearness allow- 
ance, about half paid it on a flat rate basis and in only about 5 per 
cent, of the factories it was linked to the consumer price index num- 
ber. Payments of other allowances were reported in only stray 
factories and their share in total earnings was negligible in all cases 
except production bonus. 

There was no profit-sharing scheme in any of the factories cover- 
ed. However, the system of paying year-end-bonus and festival bonus 
was found to be existing in 21 and 30 per cent, of the factories 
respectively. 

The daily and weekly hours of work and periods of rest con- 
formed to the limits prescribed under the Factories Act but laxity 
in the matter of observing shift timings was quite common. In small 
factories the law was being ignored in regard to reduced hours of 
work for children. 

About 89 per cent, of the factories in the Industry were work- 
ing one shift a day and the rest two shifts. Night shift was being 
worked in only a few factories and in all of them there was a regu- 
lar system of changeover of workers from one shift to another. 
None of these factories provided any amenity or paid any allow- 
ances to those who worked in night shift except that a few large 
factories had reduced the hours of work for night shift workers. 

It is estimated that 81 per cent, of the factories had provided 
latrines, though the type of arrangements made varied. The default- 
ing establishments were all small factories. The compliance of the 
law in regard to urina’s, however, was not as good. Only 55 per 
cent, of the factories had made such arrangements. About one-third 
of the factories had not maintained latrines and urinals in a sani- 
tary condition. Of the factories employing women, about ore-third 
had not provided separate latrines for them and all were defaulters 
in the matter of urinals. This may be due to their number being in- 
significant. 

Nearly 69 per cent, of the factories were found to be granting 
annual leave to their emoloyees in accordance with the provisions 
of the Factories Act. Data collected regarding the number of wor- 
kers who availed of leave show that nearly 56 per cent, of the workers 
had enjoyed leave durintr the vear 19.59 and about half of them en- 
joyed 11 to 15 days’ leave and one-fifth 6 to 10 days. 
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The system of granting casual leave with pay was found to be 
in vogue in 11.5 per cent, of the factoi'ies in the country. However, 
the days allowed and the categories entitled for leave generally 
differed from one factory to another. 

Only about 4 per cent, of the factories in the country were 
allowing sick leave with pay to their employees. Such covered facto- 
ries were all situated in the areas where the Employees’ State In- 
surance Scheme was not in force. The duration of leave and the 
type of workers entitled to it varied between factories. 

The Survey shows a wide-spread practice of granting national 
and festival holidays with pay in the Industry. It is estimated that 
such a practice existed in 86 per cent, of the factories. The number 
of holidays aUowed in a year ranged from 1 to 18 but nearly 39 per 
cent, of the factories granted upto 5 days. 

Drinking water facilities for employees existed in all the factories 
covered in the course of the Survey. The predominant arrangement 
was earthen pitchers. Nearly two-third of the factories had some ar- 
rangements for the supply of cool drinking water during summer 
months. However, these consisted entirely of those which were not 
under any legal obligation to do so. 

Canteens were found to be functioning in all those establishments 
which were under a statutory obligation to do so. In addition, some 
of those which were under no legal obligation had also provided 
canteens. Half of these canteens were being run by the contractors 
and the rest departmentally. Generally the items sold were tea, 
coffee and snacks but half of them served meals as well. The 
canteens run departmentally were found to be far better in regard 
to location and hygienic conditions as compared to those managed 
by the contractors. None of the factories surveyed had built rest- 
shelters. 

First-aid boxes were being kept in 89 per cent, of the factories 
but in only 45 per cent, of the cases, they were found to be containing 
the prescribed items and in only 15 per cent, of the factories, they 
were under the charge of trained first-aiders. None of the sampled 
establishments in the Industry was under an obligation to maintain 
ambulance room. None of the factories covered had a dispensary. 

Few employers were found to have devoted attention to recrea- 
tion of workers and almost none had taken any interest in educational 
facilities for children of their employees. The type of recreational or 
cultural activities appeared to be better in small factories as compared 
to large ones. 

Only 6 per cent, of the factories were providing housing accom- 
modation to their employees. However, the benefit was not very ex- 
tensive as only 3 per cent, of the total working force had been housed. 

The security against the contingency of old age which the wor- 
kers m the Industry enjoy seems to be entirely due to the Employees’ 
Provident Funds Act,^ 1952, since none of the establishments covered 
in the course of the burvey had any provident fund scheme prior to 
the enforcement of this Act. At the time of the Survey, the Scheme 
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as framed under fhe Act was in force in about 20 per cent, of the 
factories in the country. It is estimated that 45.5 per cent, of workers 
in the Industry were members of the Provident Funds on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1959. 

There was no scheme for payment of pension in any of the fac- 
tories covered. Even gratuity schemes were found to be in vogue only 
in a very few factories in the Industry. 

It is estimated that about 22 per cent, of the factories had trade 
unions and 34 per cent, of workers were members of unions. The pro- 
portion of factories having unions and of workers who were members 
of the unions was considerably higher in large factories. Manage- 
ments of only 46 per cent, of factories having unions had accorded 
recognition. The main activity of the unions were securing of claims 
of their members under various Labour Acts and provision of relief 
to distressed members. 

Only one-fifth of the factories which were under a statutory obli- 
gation to frame Standing Orders had complied with the law. Besides, 
some of the factories which were under no legal obligation had also 
framed Standing Orders. Thus, it is estimated that at the time of the 
Survey, only 3 per cent, of the factories had framed Standing Orders. 

Only about one-fifth of the factories which were under a statu- 
tory obligation to constitute Works Committees had actually compli- 
ed with the requirements. None of the factories surveyed had any 
other type of Committees. No systematic procedure for settling the 
gri;wances of workers existed in the Industry. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of persons covered under 
the Factories Act and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month show 
that during the year 1959, the labour cost in the Industry per man-day 
worked was Rs. 3.61. The labour cost was higher by about 19 per cent, 
in large factories as compared to small ones. ‘Wages’, i.e., basic wage, 
dearness allowance and incentive payments, constituted the main 
component and accounted for nearly 87 per cent, of the total cost. Its 
proportion was higher in small factories (90 per cent.) than large ones 
(86 per cent.) Bonus and Obligatory social security contributions ac- 
counted for 5.26 and 4.99 per cent, respectively. 



APPENDIX 

A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation 

Adopted 

1. Sample Design — 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a stratified sampling design 
with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those in- 
dustries which were found to be highly concentrated in particular 
regions or areas, was followed. The registered factories belonging to 
those industries for which regional stratification was found necessary 
were stratified and each centre or area of high concentration was 
taken as a separate regional stratum of the industry and the remain- 
ing scattered factories were clubbed together into a single residual 
stratum. Units in each industry/ regional stratum wore divided into 
two size-groups i.e.. upper and lower. The cut-off point used for the 
classification of units into two size-groups was the same as used for 
the Wage Census conducted by the Bureau in 1958-59. However, in 
the case of this industry there was no regional stratification and 
sample units were selected from the All-India list. 

In regard to sample size, it was thought that a sample of 25 per 
cent, from upper size group and 12^ per cent, from the lower size- 
group would yield reasonably good results. However, the experience 
of earlier Surveys had shown that in view of non-availability of up- 
to-date frames, quite a large number of sampled establishments were 
found to have ceased functioning or to have changed the line of pro- 
duction when they were visited. In order to safeguard against midue 
shrinkage of. the sample size due to such contingencies, it was decided 
to enlarge the sample size suitably in the light of the experience of 
the Wage Census conducted by the Bureau and on the basis of a 
study of closures of establishments in the past few years as revealed 
from the annual list of registered factories. In the case of Bolts, Nuts, 
Nails, Springs and Chains factories the sampling fraction thus u’ti- 
mately adopted was 33.3 per cent, for the upper size and 20 per cent, 
for the lower size. 

The ultimate, sampling units, namely registered factories, within 
an industry/regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States 
and within each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion 
so that districts formed a continuous chain from one State to another. 
Having arranged the list of units in the above manner, the units 
above the optimum cut-off point were taken in the upper-size 
class and the rest in the lower-size class. From these size-groups, the 
required number of units were selected by systematic sampling with 
a random start. The frame on the basis of which the sample was 
selected in the case of Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains facto- 
ries was the list of Registered Factories for the year 1958. 

2. Method of Estimation — 

In the course of this Survey, various characteristics were studied, 
some of which were correlated with employment whereas there were 
others which were not so correlated. Consequently, slightly different 
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methods were used for working out estimates for these two cases. For 
estimating the totals of those characteristics which are highly cor- 
related with employment such as absenteeism, labour turnover, earn- 
ings, labour cost, ratio of total employment was used as the blowing- 
up factor. On the other hand, for estimating the totals of those cha- 
racteristics, which are not directly correlated with employment such 
as, daily hours of work, units levying fines, etc., the ratio of units was 
used as the blowing-up factor. Estimates of percentages have been ar- 
rived at by computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the 
totals for the two characteristics involved. 

More precisely, the estimates for the total (for all-India) of a 
particularly characteristic not correlated with employment in the 
industry has been obtained as: — 
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Tho .summation extending over all sampled units surveyed in the industry. 

Where X — the estimated total of the x characteristic for the in- 

dustry. 

N„ and = the number of units in the original population Bs featur- 

ing in the 1958 list, which was used as frame, in the 
upper and lower size-groups respectively of the in- 
dustry. 

N',i and N'l, = the number of units which featured in the 1958 list but 

were not featuring in the list relating to the period more 
or less coinciding with the period of the Survey in the 
upper and lower size-groups respectively of the industry. 

n„ and nj, == the total number of units in the sample (from 1958 list) 

in the upper and lower size groups respectively of the 
industry. 

n' and n\ = the number of sampled units, which were found at the 

time of tlie survey to be closed or to have changed the 
lin<^ of production and hence left out in the upper aiid 
lower size groups respectively of the industry. 

Xiu and Xij^ = the total of the characteristic x in the i-th sample unit 

of the upper and lower size groups respectively of the 
industry. 

In the industry the estimate for the characteristic y 
correlated with employment is given by 
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The summation extonding over all sampled units survoyed in the industry. 

Where Y =“the estimated total of ^the characteristic y for the 

industry. 

Bnw — N',. and s=the total employment in 1958 in the Na — N'u and -N'^ 

N't units respectively of the industry. 

Ehu and —the total employment in 1958 in »„ — n'^ and n*. — 

sampled units respectively of the industry. 

Yiu and Yit a=sthe total of the characteristic y in the i-th sampled unib 

of the upper and lower siae groups respectively of the 
industry. 
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